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IN THE POULTRY YARD 





HOW TO KILL AND BLEED POUL- 
TRY FOR MARKET. 





“Grasp the chicken, when killing, 
by the bony part of the skull. Do 
not let the fingers touch the neck. 
Make a small cut with a small, sharp- 
pointed knife on the right side of the 
roof of the chicken’s mouth, just 
where the bones of the skull end. 
Brain. for dry picking -by thrusting 
the knife through the groove which 
runs along the middle line of the roof 
of the mouth until it touches the skull 
midway between the eyes. Use a 
knife which is not more than 2 inches 
long, one-fourth inch wide, with a 
thin, flat handle, a sharp point, and a 
straight cutting edge.” 

The above instructions on the prop- 
er methods of killing poultry were is- 
sued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. At least 30 per cent of all the 
poultry coming into the New York 
market is incompletely bled. Much 
of it is so badly bled that it results 
in a loss of from 2 to § cents a pound, 
as compared with the corresponding 
poultry which is well bled and in 
good order, continues the department. 
Aside from the bad appearance of in- 
completely bled chickens, their keep- 
ing properties are very inferior. The 
flesh loses its firmness sooner; its 
flavor is not so good; the odor of 
stale flesh and finally of putrefaction 
comes sooner; and in every way the 
product is more perishable. 

A very large proportion of the un- 
sightly poultry in our markets aside 
from the rubbing and tearing of the 
skins, is caused by an incomplete re- 
moval of the blood. This is evidenced 
by red dots which frequently occur 
where the feathers have been re- 
moved, especially over the thighs and 
wings, or by the small veins, which 
mar the appearance of the _ neck. 
Generally it is the neck which shows 
most plainly the presence of blood in 
the fowl, or that a wrong method has 
been used in cutting the blood ves- 
sels in an attempt to empty them. The 
neck is the first part to discolor, be- 
coming first red, then bluish red or 
purple and finally green as aging 
progresses. 


A BUNCH OF BIDDIES. 








If you haven’t got an incubator and 
plan to raise your season’s chickens 
by setting hens, here is a labor and 
time: saving scheme for handling a 
number of hens with a minimum of 
trouble and annoyance. 

Instead of letting old Biddy steal 
her nest out in the jimson weeds be- 
hind the barn, or putting one in the old 
barrel, another in the woodshed and 
others in various odd places about the 
farm, build a pen of 12-inch boards 
with no floor and a roof at one side 
to cover the nests. 

Eggs hatch better when the nests 
are on a small amount of straw on 
the ground. 

The roof should extend clear across 
one end of your pen and be weather 
proof. It can be about three feet 
wide, thus giving the necessary pri- 
vaey and darkness hens like so well. 

Divide up the big pen into narrow 
pens a foot wide ahd eight feet long. 

If you wish to set 10 hens at a time, 
your big pen will be 10 feet one way 
and eight feet the other. 

The small pens should be separated 
by board partitions a foot high and 
covered over with inch-mesh poultry 
netting from the edge of the roofed 
portion to the opposite side. 

This affords a safe place for each 
hen to sit and an open run for her 
and her little family during the first 
days after hatching. 

Vermin and enemies can not easily 
get in nor the hens get out. Feed 
(whole corn) can be thrown in every 
morning. Fresh water in clean ves- 
sels can be given in a few moments. 
The whole work of looking after 10 
hens (or many more for that matter) 
is reduced to a few minutes every day. 

After the chicks are a week old, the 
whole bunch of hens and young can 
be moved to another  labor-saving 
institution described as follows: 

In the first lace a hen generally can 
take care of more chicks than she 





can hatch. It is not a bad idea to 
double up the chicks after hatching 
and cut the number of hens in half. 
This is not difficult if a lot of hens 
are set at the same time and _ the 
chicks smuggled from one hen to 
another at night while they are quite 
young. 


When you have given each hen all} 


the chicks she can hover, transfer 
them to a good sized yard, say 30 feet 
square for a dozen hens and give each 
hen a single coop. The A coop is easier 
to make. 

This yard should be well protected 
by inch-mesh netting. The whole lot 
can be taken care of at one time by 
feeding and watering. The fence keeps 
out maurauding and predatory cats, 
dogs, weasels, minks, skunks, and if 
carefully covered will keep out near- 





out of all proportion to the amount of 
cost entailed. More than that, on the 
farm itself the lovely peacock is in- 
deed an attraction. 

Left to themselves, the pea-fowl, 
according to those who knew them 
best, will frequent the wooded locali- 
ties on the farm, feeding upon grain, 
fruits and insects. The birds are 
polygamous and the females make 
their nests upon the ground among 
bushes. The nest is composed of 
grass and the number of eggs laid is 
five to six. . 

The birds roost in high trees, and 
even in captivity their inclination to 
get into an elevated position often 
manifests itselfy they preferring to 
perch upon high walls or upon the 
ridges of the farmer’s buildings.— 
Felix J. Koch. 





MONEY IN PIGEONS. 





Editor Rural World: The squab in- 
dustry apparently is rather new in 
this country, although more and more 
pigeons are being raised every year 
as there is a great demand. The 
Homer pigeon, I think is the standard 
breed. These birds are good workers 

















:1 PORTABLE CHICKEN HOUSE. 


ly all the enemies who lay in wait or 
sail overhead watching for a tender 
morsel of young chicken for breakfast. 
Both of these devices are practical 
plans in use on several farms known 
to the writer, where labor and time 
are too valuable to waste puttering at 
poultry keeping. 
It is an old saying that “To save 
time is to lengthen life.” By some 
such arrangement the boss of the 
henery can raise a large number of 
chickens each year without a great 
deal of wark—H. A. Bereman. 





RAISING PEA-FOWL. 





Time was—in the United States— 
notably on the Virginia plantations 
and the great farms of Kentucky, 
when every farmer of any means hada 
small flock of pea-fowls; this not alone 
for the beauty of the birds and the 
prices their feathers would bring, 
but because a peacock roast was a 
tit-bit fit for a king, and whenever one 
needed a bit of ready cash, he could 
always find some hotel chef in the 
nearest city, or some club of epicures 
ready to pay a munificent sum for 
this exceptional treat. 

Latterly, American farmers, too, are 
discovering that a few pea-fowl are 
little more bother to raise than any 
other. fowl, while the prices they will 
bring from public parks, zoos, owners 





of great estates, and the like, stand 





and raise from nine to ten pairs per 
year. I did have a pair of birds that 
raised 11 pairs of fine, fat squabs last 
year. 

Now, these young squabs at four 
weeks old, sell at from $4.00 to $5.00 
per dozen. That is the homer squabs. 
And the cost of feeding a pair of good 
birds is estimated at $1.00 to $1.25 per 
year, although it may be higher or 
lower, as this depends upon the cost 
of feed in your community. 

There are many different kinds of 
pigeons,such as Carneaux, White Kings, 
Fantails, Runts, Pouters, and many 
others, most of these breeds originat- 
ed by crossing i. e., for example by 
mating a homer male to a Fantail fe- 
male, etc. I prefer the Homer. It is 
the standard breed and these birds 
multiply rapidly. 

The Homer pigeon has a peculiar 
instinct by which it adapts itself to the 
place where it is born. When older 
it may be taken many miles from its 
home and it will return. Hence the 
name Homer is/applied to them. 

W. E. BUDDE 





DAMPNESS IN POULTRY HOUSES. 





A prolonged period of unusually 
damp weather is always a trying ex- 
perience for poultrymen. This con- 
dition is likely to occur again as it 
has once this winter, 





The modern poultry house us 
depends upon ventilation to prevent ® 
from becoming uncomfortable 
excessive humidity, which is an 
ceedingly difficult thing to do d 
a prolonged period of damp w 


it absorbs water readily and at such 
times as mentioned above becomes jp. 
tolerably damp. Because of 


fowls’ close-and constant contact. 
damp litter causes more colds ang 
cases of roup than extremely iow 


temperatures, and is on that account 
most damaging to the health of the 
fowls which can endure dirty littep 


less harmful effect. 

Remove the damp litter at oneg 
even thought it has just been put ig, 
No litter at all would. be better. thag 
damp litter. 
expect to find the weather againgt 
him. Even poultrymen cannot expegt 
to find it all sunshine. Make the. beg 
of it and supply new and dry litter 
at a trifling cost rather than sustaig 
big losses in fowls or egg-productiog 
—probably both.—A. C. Smith, Univer. 
sity Farm, St. Paul. 
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Duroe Jersey Sow 
Looked Like Picture 
of Skinny Hog In Ad= 
She Is Now In Good Condition 


“I want you to know what MERRY WAR 
POWDERED LYE did for a valuable red Dung 
Jersey sow of mine....... when our sow tok 
sick we did not know what was the matter with 
her—she looked just like the picture of 
skinny hog in your ad, so we used a can 
MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE and she was 
able to stand up in three days. When we begm 
using MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE we e- 
pected tofind her at any moment. She is now 
in good condition and I expect her to farrowm 
at least ten pigs first of August. ....” 

ee age letter on file in our office. Name 

ress i upon application to 
E. Myers Lye Co.) 2 


Merry War 
‘POWDERED Lye 
Costs Only 5¢ per = 


> per 
Te Feed Regularly, Twice Eac 
A i0c Can of Merry War POWDERED Ly 
ins 120 Feeds— 
enough to keep a hog well conditioned for 2 












Claimed To Be “Just 
our Hogs’ Stomachs 
ieee War POW! 


ar W. 
Lye has been use is net an exper 
simple directions. 


booklet “How ® 











FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH 
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Litter is ‘usually of such material that 





almost to the point of filthiness with 


Occasionally, one must- 
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t EPING QUALITY OF SWEET: 
fe eee erm BUTTER. 
in- — 
- Tests for Navy Department 
= Storage chows Good Results. 
0 
ant On February 17, 18 and 19, repre- 
the sentatives of the Department of Agri- 
‘ter culture examined 219 samples of but- 
vith ter packed for the navy department 
' during the spring and summer of 1913, 
nee and held in storage for a period rang- 
in, Me ing from 7 to 9 months. For several 
: years the navy department has pur- 
ust chased annually from 500,000 to 700,- 
inst 000 pounds of butter packed in her- 
pect metically sealed tins for use on board 
best its ships while at sea. In 1913, 500,- 
itter: 000 pounds of such butter were made 
tain at four creameries, two of which were 
tion located in New York and 1 each in 
ver= Pennsylvania and Minnesota. The 
putter was made during a period of 
9) days between May 1 and August 20, 


according to specifications prepared 
OW py the Dairy Division, Department of 

Agriculture. The specifications re- 
quired that the butter should be made | 
from pasteurized cream containing | 
not more than 0.234 per cent of acid | 
for butter scoring 95 points, which 
quality was required for at least 70 
per. cent of the total amount packed. 


r WAR A water content of 13 per cent or 
i Jess and a salt content between 2% 
ter with and 34% per cent were required. The 
of your putter was stored at a temperature’ of 
<= wro or below as fast as carload lots 
e began accumulated at the creamery. Inspec- 
| We Gk tors working under the supervision of 
‘owas Me the Dairy Division were stationed at 
| each of the creameries making this 
ame and butter and made the tests for acidity 


in the cream and for the salt and 
moisture contents in the butter. The 
inspectors had authority and were di- | 
rected to require strict compliance 
with the specifications. In order that 
the keeping . quality of the butter 
might be determined and any neces- 
sary changes in the methods of manu- 
facture noted, the inspectors were au- 
thorized to take a sample can from 
each day’s make. These samples, con- 
taining five pounds each, were stored 
and held under the same conditions 
as the genera] supply. 





TESTING MILK FOR BUTTER FAT. 





1 W Ridgway, professor of dairy 
husbandry at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, gives the 


the bottom of the column of fat, you 
will have the percentage of fat found 
in that sample of milk. 


THREE FEATURES OF DAIRY LM- 
PROVEMENT. 








“Breeding, feeding and weeding— 
the backbone of dairy improvement.” 
The whole line of dairy improvement 
is absolutely dependent on these three 
features, says J. W. Ridgway, profes- 
sor of dairy husbandry at the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. “Of 
course, the dairyman can’t succeed 
unless he has a good herd; that means 
breeding because it is almost an im- 
possibility to buy good females while 
there are a few good bulls on the 
market; then, he can’t expect to suc- 
ceed unless he feed his stuff in the 











uation, this injury will be visited al- 
most wholiy upon the lower grades 
and for this reason: Fine, high grade 
butter has never been a drug on the 
market. Indeed, there has never been 
enough of it to satisfy the demand at 
a fair price. 

This quality of butter is almost 
wholly dependent upon flavor. The 
number of people who want good but- 
ter is constantly increasing. Foreign 
butters and oleomargarine do not 
reach that demand. The foreign 
makes sell on their merits and the 
only advantage oleomargarine hag is 
in being permitted to counterfeit but- 
ter in color. 

Now the conclusion is obvious that 
any creamery, and the farmers who 
supply it with milk or cream, who will 
elevate the standard of its production 
so as to bring it within the demand 
for fine butter, will be doing for itself 
the highest possible service. No 
creamery that can persuade its farm- 
ers to supply it with high grade milk 
or cream need fear any serious injury 
to its trade. 

The serious difficulty in the situa- 
tion is to eonvince the men who keep 
the cows that they constitute the 
great and leading factor in the way of 








procedure in the Babcock test for de- 
trmining the amount of butter fat in | 
nik, in answer to a query. ‘ } 
First, be sure that a representative | 
tample is taken. If, for instance, you 
desire to test an individual-cow, take | 
asample of milk from each of four 
uilkings, being sure that the whole 
pail-of milk is thoroughly mixed be- 
fore the sample is taken out. From 
tis combined sample of four milk- 
igs, take a pippette full of 17.6 cc’s 
id add to your whole milk bottle 
Which’ is graduated from zero to 10 
pet cent (before taking this sample, 
sure that the milk is well mixed); 
1% cc's of sulphuric acid. This is 
by means of the small graduat- 
ticylinder with your apparatus and 
tte milk and sulphuric acid is well 
by giving the bottle a rotary 
Motion, being careful not to shake 
Wy of the mixture out of the neck 
tithe bottle. This mixture is then 
in the centrifugal machine 
Mhich should be balanced by having 
the bottles opposite each other, and 
ted to a speed of 50 turns of 
the crank for five minutes, Hot wa- 
‘temperature about 140 degrees 
im. is then added to bring the mix- 
YPM to the base of the neck, after 

eae imettich the bottle is subjected to the 

i 














gal pump for a period of two 
mutes. Hot water is again added 
% to bring the column of fat well 
Minto the graduated portion of the 
of the bottle, and revolved for 
*hird time for a period of one min- 
after which the reading should 
Miately be taken. The neck of 

e is graduated from zero to 
ber cent and each subdivision rep- 
sets one-fifth or two-tenths of 1 
= cent, By putting down the’ top 
hg of your column of fat and 
Tacting from this the reading at 
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A GOOD BUTT) 


way. they should be fed; that means 


| production. Then comes weeding, get- 


ting rid of the cow who is maintained 
at a distinct loss and buying in her 
stead a cow that is a money maker. 
These three things constitute the A B 
C’s of good dairying.” 





DO YOU FEED CATTLE, 





If you do, feed them on ground that 
you can cultivate. Thousands of dol- 
lars worth of fertility are lost every 
year just because cattle which are 
being fattened for marketing are fed 
in pens, and the manure wasted there. 
For every ton of cotton seed meal that 
is fed, $14 worth of fertility is wasted, 
according to Dr. G. 8S. Fraps, state 
chemist at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

Black waxy soils of Texas need but 
little commercial fertilizers, but need 
manure, green and barnyard: Grow a 
green manure crop and graze off it, 
and watch your soil grow in’ produc- 
tiveness. 





FOREIGN BUTTER. 





Since the passage of the Wilson- 
Underwood tariff and the consequent 
reduction of protective duty on butter, 
many of our readers have expressed 
great fear that the butter industry of 
this country would be greatly  in- 
jured thereby. No doubt can be had 
whatever that between the upper and 
lower milistone,: the tariff and oleo- 
margarine, the common and inferior 
makes of butter are going to suffer 
somewhat. But as we view the sit- 





MAKER. 
making good butter and getting a re- 


munerative price for it. Our dairy 
schools have educated the creamery 
buttermakers to a pretty high de- 
gree of skill in their share of the 
work. But the farmer who produces 
the milk and cream, and who regu- 
lates the high priced flavor more than 
any one else, is still far in the rear 
of the procession. He is gradually 
coming to a right understanding of 
his place in the scheme, but there are 
enough of them still to fill the market 
with inferior low grades of butter and 
it is these that are going to be most 
affected by foreign importations. 





BAD CORN DANGEROUS. 





We have had reports of sickness 
among horses thought to be the result 
of feeding bad corn. It is dangerous 
to feed horses damaged corn and to 
avoid the evils resulting from the 
same one of our veterinarians makes 
these suggestions. He says: “The 
remedy in this case is to shell the 
corn in a vessel of water, skim off all 
grain and other material that does 
not sink to the bottom and feed it to 
the chickens or hogs. The sound 
grains will sink to the bottom and can 
be fed to horse stock with safety.” In 
discussing this method the veterina- 
rian whom we have quoted said: “A 
farmer in my neighborhood recently 
fed some bad corn to his horses with 
the result of several deaths in his 
herd, Since he has been skimming 
his corn he has not lost a single ani- 


mal nor have any of them been sick.” - 








CREAM OF POTATO AND RICE. 


—_—s 


Pare and cut small four potatoes 
and one small onion, wash and put to 
boil with a handful of washed rice 
and a pinch of saJt. Simmer until all 
is tender enough to press through a 
sieve. Add three cups of hot new 
milk. If the rice starch has not 
thickened the soup sufficiently, rub a 
little four and butter to a smooth 
paste and stir it smoothly into the 
puree, 





We are indebted to our esteemed 
contemporary, The Ohio Farmer for 
the following articles which appeared 
in our issue of March 12: “Some Eco- 
nomic Factors in Milk Production,” 
“Baby Beef Production,” “Ensilage 
for Sheep and Horses,” and “Draft 
Horses Profitable.” The Ohio Farmer 
is an excellent agricultural and home 
journal. 

















“Getting the Last Drop” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost 




















100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 

Milk Substitute. 

Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 

Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 
At your Dealers or 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
WAUKEGAN Sad * ° il LINC NS 





S COOK YOUR FEED ana SA 
Half tne ¢ 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping ©: 
its kettlein one (— 
en. 


or particulars and ask for circular 
D. BR. Sperry & Co., Batavia, TL 








WOVEN WIRE 
reel 


14¢ Sat. sehen 


per 
Toughest spring well gal- 
steel — tremendous not 
strength. Won't 
etretch or sag. 
Heavily galvan- 
ized, Tightest knot 
made—never slips. 
Pig tight, bull 
proof, mule high. 
75 styles. Large 
stock; quick ship- 
ment. amples 
eent free. 


ass. 
Prices on heavy 
full gauge wire. 




















Fencing Catalog and valuable bookies 
“Fence Building” sent free. Write today! 
A. J. CHILD & SONS.., Est. 1874 
5-524 Child Bidg., St.Louis, Mo. 
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RESULTS OF IMPROVED METHODS 
OF DAIRYING IN THE SOUTH. 


One Herd Shows Increased Profits 
Averaging About $25 Per 
Annum For Each Cow. 








The owners of a farm in Virginia, 
which was managed in the old-fash- 
ioned way, kept 16 cows and sold 
their butter in the local markets for 
27 to 30 cents a pound. The herd 
consisted of ordinary cows of mixed 
breeding which were allowed to run 
most of the year, but were tied up in 
the “overshoot” at milking time. In 
1911, becoming dissatisfied with re- 
sults, the owner decided to ship cream 
to Washington, D. C. This was found 
to be more profitable, as they re- 
ceived 45 to 50 cents a pound for but- 
ter fat; but on the first visit of the 
district inspector the buildings were 
pronounced insanitary. The: cellar 
of the dwelling house was used as a 
dairy house; the barn was an old- 
time general-purpose barn; there was 
no silo on the place. The water sup- 
ply, which was pumped by a windmill 
from the neighboring creek, was con- 
sidered unfit for washing dairy uten- 
ils. 

The owner built a new barn, a dairy 
house, and a silo at a cost of $1,789, 
according to plans fugnished by the 
department. The department furn- 
ishes such plans to persons contemp- 
lating the erection of a new dairy 
barn, milk house or silo, or for the 
remodeling of an old building if re- 
quests are accompanied by statements 
of character and size of building de- 
sired. The new barn is a one-story 
building large enough for 30 cows, 
but so constructed that the cows can 
be kept clean with the least amount 
of labor.. The old barn was retained 
for storage purposes, 

Record sheets and scales for weigh- 
-ing milk were obtained and daily 
weighings of milk were made. A rep- 
resentative from the department as- 
sisted in making tests of the milk 
with the Babcock tester and gave ad- 
vice about feeding and general man- 
agement. 

At the present time the herd has 
been increased to 39 head of as good 
cows of mixed breeds as could be 
purchased, but it is doubtful if they 
are as good as those in the original 
herd. A purebred Holstein bull has 
been placed at the head of the herd. 
Four purebred animals of the same 
breed have recently been added. Fol- 
lowing the advice of the dairy expert, 
better methods of feeding increased 
the yield of milk. The herd records 
show that during the year ending 
September 30, 1913, the average yield 
of milk per cow was 502 pounds more 
than during the previous year. Be- 
cause of the improved ccndition of the 
buildings a better price is received 
for milk, so with the increased yield 
combined with the higher value of 
the product the average profit from 
each cow was increased to the extent 
of $24.79 per annum. 





BEEF VS. DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 





While at the state fair the past sea- 
son, I was much impressed with the 
number of signs reading, “Dairy 
Shorthorns,” when in reality they 
should have read, “Beef Shorthorns.” 
Why this abuse of the Dairy Short- 
horns? The line should be drawn 
straight between the two types. They 
offer a good competition for beef, but 
on the other hand the beef type offers 
a very poor apology for milk and but- 
ter. With milk, butter and beef at the 
present prices, it is hard to conceive 
how farmers can hold to the all but- 
ter cow. 

The Dairy Shorthorn with careful 
breeding will give a large, quantity of 
milk that will test from four to six 
per cent. At the same time she will 
bring almost double, if not quite that 
of the smaller breeds, for beef. The 
demand for this breed is growing rap- 
idly and the quicker breeders get in 
line the better, at the same time it is 
useless to pay a high price for stock 
unless it can be properly cared for. 
I find by my experience that four out 
of five make more than ordinary cows 
and the fifth more than ordinary 
beef. ‘ 

While in conversation with one of 
the foremost breeders in the United 
States, he remarked that he frequent- 
ly found among unregistered stock. 
cows that would equal any registered 
cow for milk and butter. At the same 


time, if the history of this cow were 
looked up, you would find:a pains- 
taking and intelligent man at the feed 
pail and ene who has taken pains with 
the selection of his breeding stock. 
One man remarked to me, that you 
were just as liable to get a good cow 
from a mongre] bull as from a full 
blood, but you would have to search 
farther than his herd for such evi- 
dence. 

It matters not whether you are 
breeding registered or grade stock, 
type and qualifications of the ances- 
tors should be investigated; any of 
the larger breeds will answer this 
dual purpose, according to the man’s 
fancy. First, to select the breed he 
admires, and then any cow that goes 
more to beef than to milk and but- 
ter should not be bred or sold ‘to an 
admiring neighbor, but go direct to 
the butcher. This is the only way to 
raise the standard of the Dairy Short- 
horn or any other dual purpose breed. 
It can easily be surmised from this 
that I favor the Dairy Shorthorn, and 
the red at that. 

A little history of the herd I super- 
intend, now owned at Brigham Hall, 
I offer in proof of the above remarks. 
In 1890, I purchased a heifer calf of 
a neighbor in Gorham for $100, bred 
from a registered Shorthorn and a 
seven-eighths Jersey cow, a good one. 
This I bred to a Shorthorn, when in 
1898 I sold her and a daughter three 
years old, to Brigham Halli, where I 
found another cow of my ideal type 
which was bred to bulls that ans- 
wered my fancy. Later a cow was 
purchased that was in calf by the 
MeKechnie bull. These three types 
have been bred to high grade bulls 
of the Dairy Sherthorn breed. At the 
present time the three distinct types 
bred to the same bull, stilt hold to 
the form and qualifications of their 
three ancestors. 

Another point worthy of comment, 
seen at the state fair, was red, roan 
and creamy white all registered and 
shown in the same ring. Now why is 
this? I find in some localities roans 
are preferred, while in others the reds 
take the preference. It appears through 
inquiry that breeders are paying lit- 
tle attention to color, any more than 
beef and butter. I think this is a 
mistake, for what looks more home- 
like than a good herd of red cows. 
There is the same difference in caring 
for them as there is in grey and bay 
horses, but everyone to his own no- 
tion, if they want the ring streaked or 
speckled let them have them, but keep 
the types distinct. 

Since this article was written the 
year’s milk record has been complet- 
ed, which I will give with a few re- 
marks about the way it was obtained. 
Having usually thirteen cows in herd, 
we endeavor to have one freshen 
every month. For the present record, 
we had 13 cows six months and 12 
cows ‘six months, composed of one 
two-year-old for four months, two 
three-year-olds for eight months, the 
remaining 10 ranged in age from four 
to ten years. The total for the year 
was 99,442 pounds milk, an average 
of 7996 pounds per cow. . Last year 
a bull was purchased from the Glen- 
side herd, Granville Center, Pa., an- 
ticipating a gain in milk production 
or butter fat, possibly both.—George 
W. Pierce, Brigham Hall Hospital, 
Canandaigua, N . Y. 





CATTLE FEEDERS’ DAY. 





April 10 will be “Cattle Feeders’ 
Day” at the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege. That date marks the close of 
an important test of various kinds of 
silage and the college is eager to 
have the cattlemen of Kansas present 
to see the results. At that time 102 
Hereford calves, divided into six lots 
and fed different rations, will have 
completed a i00-day test. The test 
is expected to prove the value of the 
several silages and of concentrated 
supplements of silage—cottonseed 
and linseed meal—in growing and de- 
veloping breeding heifers. 

An opportunity also will be afford- 
ed the live stock men to imvestigate 
the five types of silos in use at the 
college and to see the condition of a 
beef breeding herd that has been 
wintered almost entirely on straw and 
silage with a minimum amount of 
concentrated feed. Printed matter de- 
scribing the behavior of the claves 
throughout the test and the final re- 
sults will be distributed among the 





farmers. A free lunch will be served 


J 
at noon. Six hundred farmers attend- 


ed the first afinual “Cattle Feeders’ 


Day” last spring. W. A. Cochel, head } 


of the department of animal husband- 
ry, expects a larger number to attend 
this year. 


LIVE STOCK NOTES. 


Ce 


Health above all things should be 
perfect in a dairy cow. 





When draft animals are not needed | 


for regular work on the farm, a good 
pasture should be provided so that 
they may get»the exercise they so 
much need. 

The average cow quarters on the 
general farm are too small and poorly 
lighted to -be comfortable for cows 
that are expected to make a profit. 

A draft animal can not do its best 
unless given good care. Currying 
should never be neglected and a well 
kept, clean, ‘airy barn is essential to 
health, 

By having market milk kept cooler 
from farmer to consumer, the health 
department of Springfield, in three 
years, has lowered the daily bacterial 
count from 577,000 to 46,000 per quart. 

Inferior draft animals on a farm has 
caused the farmer the loss of much 
time and money. It is better to have 
two good strong horses than four 
smal] ponies, for they will eat less 
and do more and better work. 

Foul air in the stable, wet and nas- 
tiness in the gutters or at the heels of 
the cows, accumulations of filth, lack of 
sunshine in the stable and want of air 
will above all things bring on tuber- 
culosis in cattle. 

A flock of sheep that gets the same 
attention that is bestowed on other 
stock will pay a larger profit for cap- 
ital in vested than any other class of 
stock but sheep pay best when bred 
for mutton as well as wool. 

Much money has been lost in live 
stock because of the inferior grades 
of animals. It costs as much to feed 
a scrub as it does a pure bred. The 
purer the breed, the larger the re- 
turns. Raising pure bred stock is a 
profitable industry. 

The Baby Beef Clubs which are now 
organizing all over the United States 
will do much toward alleviating the 
much talked of meat famine. Our 
boys will be trained in the growing 
of good beef, which will be a great 
stimulus to meat production. 

Clocklike regularity in the feeding 
and watering of cattle on full feed is 
of the utmost importance. If possible 
the same man even should always do 
the feeding, and it is important that 
this be the most intelligent and trust- 
worthy man on the farm. 

For early hatches nest boxes should 
be arranged in comfortable places. A 
nail keg turned on its side makes a 
good nest for the early setters. She 
can reach this sort of a nest without 
jumping on the eggs and she can be 
shut in away from the other fowls. 





TESTED OR “GUESSED IT” SEED? 





Do you think your seed corn will 
do to plant? Can you risk a “think 
so” proposition? Why not know? 
There is a way to know. Test it, so 
says the Missouri State Board of Ag- 
riculture. 

See what per cent of the kernels on 
each ear of your seed corn wil] ger- 
minate and show strong and vigorous 
plants. Some stalks outgrow others 
under the same conditions—the dif- 
ference is vitality. If you have good 
home grown seed corn, you are lucky. 
If not, better get busy right now and 
buy. In buying, keep the following 
in mind: 

1. Get well-bred seed that has been 
stored in the right way. 

2. Give preference to. medium 
smooth ears, and buy in the ear. 

3. Never buy corn grown on strong 
bottom land to use as seed on up- 
land. 

4. If you must buy away from home, 
do not go too far north or too far 
south. 

5. Don’t put,too much faith in the 
corn you buy—it needs testing, too. 

The Missouri farmer is rich, but not 
so rich that he can afford to pass up 
a chance to make $8,000,000 or $10,- 
000,600. With a little work right 
now, he can make this much money. 
How? By testing his seed corn— 
testing it in box or by other method, 
before planting the crop, instead of 
im the field after planting. The Board 
of Agriculture advises action on the 








seed corn question, without waiting 
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‘held remedy, At 4 bettie. 
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Canada offers a hearty weleome to the Settle, 
to the man with a family leoking for a home; 
to the farmers son, to the renter, to all Whp 
wish to live under better conditions. 
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till planting day. 

Is the possible 
geration? Let’s see. For an average 
year the Missouri farmer plans 
7,600,000 acres of corn. 

The cost of growing and harvestilg 
an acre of corn (including rest # 
land or interest on investment) # 
about $12. 

Figuring an average stand at # 
per cent (it will seldom be highet) 
the Missouri farmer is cultivating, # 
a cost of $18,240,000, about 1, 
acres of “corn land” on which @ 
corn is grown. 

Perfect seed corn will not resit 
in a perfect stand—unfa 
weather conditions, moles, mice 
ether drawbacks must be cons 
—but first-class seed corn ought ® 
reduce by half the less in stand. Tis 
would mean a saving of 10 per e@it- 
$9,120,000 in laber and inv 
one-half of that now lost. 

Or figure it another way—actual? 
growing more corn, rather than cur 
tivating fewer acres.- A 10 per 
increase in stand would be equival 
to 760,000 additional acres. 
the yield at 30 bushels, which ¥ 
ought to beat in Missouri this 
and we have 22,800,000 bushels, We 
at 50 cents per bushel, $11,400,000. 

Should every Missouri farmer except 
one—except you—testhis seed 
what good would it, do you? 
would be your part of the pro 
“forty” or 400—that you 

: kind of seed 


Saving ab exag 


















“guessed it’? 
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ARMOR IS  S 
‘qissOURI STATE BEEKEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The eleventh annual convention of 
the Missouri State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
‘ciation was called to order in Snapp’s 










Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo., on 
Tuesday, December 16, 1913, at 2:30 
p. m, 






The president, J. W. Rouse of Mexi- 
co, presided, and called upon Austin 
D. Wolfe to offer prayer. 

The following members of the as- 
sociation were prescent during the 
whole or part of the convention: John 
Bachman, Henley; W. F. Cary, Wa- 
kenda; C. C. Clemmons, Kansas City; 
J. R. Colville, Pleasant Hill; C. P. 
Dadant, Hamilton, Ill.; J. F. Diemer, 
Liberty; G. G. Diemer, Liberty; J. L. 
Estis, Liberty; Clay Foley, Missouri 
City; Oscar A. Frank, Kansas City; 
H. C. Gadberry, Miami; BE. B. Gladish, 
Higginsville; J. B. Haney, Liberty; 
P. Martin, Kansas City; J. W. Rouse, 
Mexico; J. F. Sandkers, Woodland- 
ville; Austin D. Wolfe, Parkville. 

The following visitors from other 
a:sociations were cordially welcomed 
and received the courtesies of the 
floor: J. B. Cecil, Leavenworth, Kan.; 
Dr. Godfrey Boher, Chase, Kan.; O. 
A. Keene, Topeka, Kan.; Phil McNa- 
mara, Nicholas, Cal. 

The record of the last meeting was 
read and approved. 

The secretary-treasurer, J. F. Diem- 
er of Liberty, presented the following 
financial report, which was approved: 

The secretary reported that the 
tlaims of the association upon the 
State Fair Association had been pre- 
sented by H. ©. Gadberry of Miami 
with the following recommendation, 
which was approved: 

The secretary reported communica- 
tion with the secretary of state re- 
garding incorporating. After brief 
discussion the matter was laid on the 
table. 

The follewing committees were ap- 
pointed by the president: 

Resolutions—Messrs. Gladish, 
Bachman. 

Department of Apiculture at State 
University—Messrs. Guy Diemer, 
Estis, Wolfe. 

Honey Crop Reports—J. F. Diemer, 
Wolfe, Foley. 

Foul Brood Legislation—Messrs. 
Rouse, Guy Diemer, Wolfe. 
Fair Premiums—Messrs, 

Gladish, Cary. 

Routine business being suspended 
for the time, the secretary read a 
paper by E. E, Lawrence of Doni- 









Cary, 


Gadberry, 





phan on “Queen Rearing,” which 
evoked profitable discussion from 
“Messrs. Cary, Boher, Rouse, Diemer 
and others. 


The secretary read letters of fra- 
ternal greeting from the state associa- 
tions of California, Illinois, Indiana 
and Minnesota. 

The president announced the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. R. A. Hole- 
kamp of St. Louis. 

Mr. Clay Foley, of Missouri City, 
spoke feelingly on the “Mistakes of 
An Old Beginner,” awakening con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 

The question “De Bees Sleep?” aris- 
ing from the discussion, received an 
affirmative answer. 

Recess was then taken until 


pm 

Evening Session, December 16, 

The association reassembled at 7:00 
Pp. m., with President Rouse in the 
chair, 

With the approval of the associa- 
tion the miscellaneous program set 
for this evening was deferred until 
tomorrow. 

The subject ef amount of annual 
flues being introduced, it was ordered 
that the annual dues to this associa- 
_ be fixed at $1.00. 

A brief recess was taken for the 
Payment of dues. 

The association then listened to a 

oe from W. T. Cary, of Wakenda, 
o “History of the Missouri Beekeep- 
tts’ Association.” 

Question being raised with refer- 
ence to tenure of office, the 

led without objection that officers 

Charge of business at the opening 
by 2 mecting should continue until its 


““For the Good of the Association” 


7:00 
















*| was then opened as a subject for gen- 


eral discussion. 


Interesting comments and sugges- 
tions were contributed by Messrs. Da- 
dant of Illinois, Keene of Kansas, 
Rouse and others. Ags much of the 
discussion involved the matter of in- 
corporating, the association ordered 
that this subject be taken from the 
table. It was then ordered that a 
committee be appointed to consider 
the whole matter of incorporating, 
and to prepare and submit to the next 
meeting of the association such pap- 
ers and plans as are necessary there- 
to. As this committee the president 
subsequently appointed Messrs. Diem- 
er and Estis of Liberty, and Wolfe of 
Parkville. 

Recess was then taken until 9:00 
a. ml. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 
Morning Session. 

The convention was called to order 
by President Rouse at 9:00 a. m. 

The annual address of the president 
Was then presented, which called at- 
tention to the present state of foul 
brood legislation, suggested changes 
which might profitably be made in ex- 
isting laws, and mentioned the pro- 
priety of a salary for the secretary. 

The suggestions relative to foul 
brood legislation were referred to the 
appropriate committee, 

It was ordered that 25 per cent of 
the receipts from membership dues 
be apportioned to the salary of the 
secretary-treasurer. 

The election of officers was made 
the immediate order of the day, and 
the following were elected: 

President, J. W. Rouse, Mexico. 

Vice president, H. C., 
Miami, 

Secretary-treasurer, J. F. Diemer, 
Liberty. 

The secretary-treasurer 
Austin D. Wolfe, of Parkville, as as- 
sistant secretary. 

The miscellaneous 
then taken up. - 

H. C. Gadberry-of Miami read a pap- 
er on “The Best Way to Make In- 
crease.” 

“A Commission Merchant’s Experi- 
ence in Handling Honey” was pre- 
sented by C. C. Clemons of Kansas 
City. 

C. P. Dadant, treasurer of the Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Association, who 
had spent the summer in Europe, gave 
the association much delightful in- 
formation regarding varieties of bees, 
hives and methods in use in Switzer- 
land, Italy and France. The cordial 
thanks of the asseciation were tend- 
ered to Mr. Dadant for this interest- 
ing address. 

Recess was then taken until 1:30 


p. mm. 
Afternoon Session. 

The meeting was called to order at 
1:30 by Vice President H. C. Gadberry. 

The report of the committee on 
honey crop reports recommending 
that affirmative answers be returned 
to questions as far as possible and 
that Q. 2 be answered “October ist,” 
and Q. 5 by “county,” was received 
and adopted. 

The committee on department of 
apiculture at the state university 
presented the following report, which 
was adopted: 

“Your committee finds itself hamp- 
ered by the absence of State Ento- 
mologist Haseman, who was expected 
to be here and to consult with this 
meeting. We feel that the matter 
which has been committed to our 
hands can be handled with more au- 
thority and effectiveness at a later 
time, if this association should in- 
corporate. At the present we would 
that the members of 


1913. 


program was 


to the secretary of the state board of 
agriculture and also to the state ente- 
mologist the extent and value of the 
beekeeping industry in this state; and 
urge upon them the advisability and 
necessity of providing adequate in- 
struction in apiculture in the state 


university. 

“We would further recommend that 
a copy of this resolution be sent by 
the secretary of this association to the 
secretary of the state board of agri- 
culture and state entomologist.” 

“G,. G. DIEMER, Chairman.” 
The committee on foul brood legis- 
lation presented the following report, 
which was adopted: 

“Your committee recommends that 








this agsoviation endorses the fogl 
brood bit drawn up by President 


Gadberry, 


appointed 


only 
this association individually present | 


| Rouse and outlined in his address. 

“And that a committee be appoint- 
ed to have this matter in charge and 
to appear before the next session of 
the legislature and make ali possible 
effort to have this bill passed. 

“And that this committee shall have 
power to modify or change the de- 
tails of this bill as may be necessary 
-s order to secure adequate legisla- 

on, 

“J. W. ROUSE, Chairman” 

No formal report was presented by 
the committee on state fair premiums. 
But a committee consisting of the 
president, vice president and secre- 
tary was appointed to revise the 
schedule of premiums on a basis of 
$500 in the division of apiculture and 
to transmit same, with the recom- 
mendation of this association, to the 
proper officer of the State Fair As- 
sociation. 

The committee on resolutions pre- 
sented the following rerart which was 
adopted: 

By invitation, 
Esy., of Liberty, 
ciation. 

Informal discussion as to place of 
next meeting resulted in the strong 
presentation of Columbia, Boone Co., 
but definite choice was left to the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The following supplementary report 
of the treasurer was presented and 
approved for record: 

December i7, 1918. 

Balance on hand, as reported..$ 1.70 
Dues collected at this meeting... 20.00 


Richard I. Bruce, 
addressed the asso- 





Cash now on hand 

No further business appearing, the 
minutes were read and approved. 

The convention then adjourned. 

J. W. ROUSE, President. 
i J. F. DIEMER, Secretary 
| AUSTIN D. WOLFE, Asst. Secy. 

Report of the committee on resolu- 
tions: 

“Your committee would recommend 
the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion, viz: 

“Resolved, That we extend our 
thanks to the management of the 
Hotel Snapp for kindness in furnish- 
ing a room for the meetings of the 
association. 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this 
association be extended to the pub- 
lishers of the city of Excelsior 





_ 


Springs for kindly . publishing an< 
nourncements of the convention in 
their papers. 

“W. T. CARY, 

“JOHN BACHMAN,” 





GREASE SPOTS IN WOOLEN, 





To make a good solution for remov- 
ing grease spots from woolens, take 
a quart of boiling water, an ounce of 
pulverized borax and half an ounce of 
gum camphor. Shake it up well and 
bottle. 
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Offers You the Opportunity te Become Independent 
MAN with $2,000 to $3,000 working capital—the price ef a 


of Arkansas, get a good piece of land on terms that he can 
meet out of the crops, and live comfortably while his place is pay- 
ing the rest of its purchase price out of the crops and profits, 

The average renter on an Eastern farm has enough money in 
surplus stock, implements and working capital to come to Arkansas 
and own for himself a place which wil] pay twice the profits that 
the Eastern farm is paying. He can live just as well as he lives on 
his profits as a renter, and be independent in ten years or less. 

The iron Mountain through its Immigration Department has just 
published six illustrated folderson Arkansas, Send fer the one that 
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_ Horticulture _ 


MOVING THE GARDEN. 








Editor Rural World: This portion 
of the sunny South is being put in a 
condition for the growing of spring 
crops. The feminines who have the 
bump of tidiness well developed are 
to be found these bright days doing 
out-door. work either in garden or 
dooryard. The most ambitious ones 
have already sown their lettuce beds 
and planted onion sets, and as soon 
as the men can be coaxed to plow 
the gardens much more stuff will be 


planted, regardless of blizzards or 
cyclones. Everyone is hungry for 
greens, but the cows take these dain- 
ties as fast as they appear. In shelt- 
ered nooks legions of yellow dande- 
lion flowers have been seen for weeks, 
but the leaves are small for gathering, 
they make the best of greens, and are 
very healthy as a spring diet, they 
sharpen up the dull appetite and drive 
away spring fever, and it is a difficult 
matter to impair the health where this 
plant is used as diet. To prepare 
for the table, the leaves should be 
scalded by boiling hot vinegar mixed 
with bacon grease. The dandelion is 
very hardy and will take care of itself, 
and where it does not grow wild a 
bed ten feet square in the back yard 
will supply a family. The salad is 
slightly bitter to the taste at first and 
some do not like it, but most people 
after eating it a few times become 
fond of it. 

In the valley of the Delaware River, 
where I was raised, there grew in the 
timber on the hillsides a little vine 
a foot or two in length, with a tiny 
round leaf no larger than a dime, 
and on these vines there grew a 
delicious red berry the size of a small 
cherry, andin early spring time when 
ragged patches of snow still adorned 
the landscape children would have a 
good time picking these pigeon ber- 
ris as they were called. I have often 
thought these vines with their glossy 
leaves and bright red berries would 
make a beautiful house plant. I do 
not know the name of the vine, It 
would seem to be almost impossible 
that any fruit could grow and ma- 
ture out of doors while snowbanks 
half melted were still to be seen. 

While the women are beautifying the 
dooryards and farming the gardens, 
the men are sowing oats and getting 
the corn ground in shape. Among 
those who have no wheat fields to 
pasture, there has been much anxiety 
to get stock through the cold months. 
Such roughness as was only consid- 
ered fit for bedding other years, has 
been greedily devoured by the animals 
on very cold days this winter, and ex- 
travagant people are taking lessons 
on economy. On my own place I have 
passed through much hardship this 
winter digging corn shocks out of the 
show in zero weather for horses, colts, 
cattle and hogs, and for a veteran 
of°75° years the work has’ been hard. 
Mareh 14. J. M,. MILLER. 


NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 


Editor Rural World:—The first 
third of March has been pretty rough, 
and we hope it means an early spring. 
We are nearly always’ glad to see 
grass but this time will be especially 








g0. 

On Monday I went to our station 
for the first load of corn. Farmers 
were lined up at two cars waiting 
their turn to load corn like they used 
to be to unload wheat, Our county 
has never sold much corn. 

In the afternoon I went to another 
station for a load of lumber, and 
there two cars of oats were being 
sold to farmers for seed. 

Our shipper gets a load of hogs 
about once a week; but, with corn at 
72 cents, middlings $30 and hogs $8, 
it is very much like. trading dollars 
to feed hogs in. winter. 

It is strange that not one farmer 
in ten provides winter hog pasture. 

We have but one brood sow this 
winter, but she has an acre of rye, 
and I have seen her root awa sev- 
eral inches of snow to get the rye, 
She .farrowed 11 nice pigs, and has 
10 well started. 

I have just read-an-exeellent article 
on “The Rising Cost of Government” 





in a prominent farm: journal. It is 
almost startling to note that the state 
and local taxes nearly doubled from 
1901 to 1911, while the population in- 
creased only about 25 per cent. 

The writer goes on to say that 
“Misgovernment, mismanagement, and 
extravagance in public affairs have 
been due more largely to the average 
citizen’s indifference and ignorance in 
regard to the public business than to 
any other cause,’ and that “we are 
the most careless, thriftless and ex- 
travagant people the world ever 
saw.” This is a serious charge, but 
fact is it is true. 

To illustrate the shiftlessness of 
the average citizen: A few “progres- 
sives” in a village got together and 


mapped a township high school dis- | 


trict. The élection was called and all 
the village loafers and their wives 
voted and the district was established. 
Now, the fact is, if the school were 
opened tomorrow there would not be 
a dozen pupils to go, and not one in 
ten outside the village wanted the 
school. Mr. R., who is a heavy tax- 
payer and lives within sight of the 
polls, was complaining that it was 
carried by nontaxpayers and illiter- 
ates. I said, “Did you fight it?” “No,” 
said he, “I thought of course it would 
be voted down, so Everett and I didn’t 
go to the election.” I told him he did 
not deserve any sympathy. 
AGRICOLA. 


Weekly Market Report 


Cattle Higher; Hogs Off—Small Of- 
ferings of Catthe—Hogs Lower at 
Clese—Sheep Searce. 











CATTLE—Offerings of beef steers 
were light and as far as quality was 
concerned there was but little choice, 
although, as usual, the few loads of 
good grade steers were the ones that 
showed the most advance. Medium 
grade beeves moved on a strong basis 
and best kinds offered were mostly a 
dime higher than the close of last 
week. Market was firm and active 
throughout and there was an early 
clearance. 

Very few good heifers were received, 
in fact, practically the entire showing 
comprised odd and ends. A bunch of 
mixed steers and heifers. sold for 
$8.40, and native Texas steers and 
heifers brought $7. All grades of heif- 
ers were in request and it was a 
good, strong, active market, with 
slight advances in spots. Sellers, 
however, claimed that prices were 
still not as high as last Monday. 
There was a fair supply of cows 
available, although hardly enough for 
the demand. Quality was much im- 
proved over the close of last week. 
Market was' strong and_ active 
throughout. Bulls were in moderate 
supply and slow. 

Stockers were in better request 
than feeders, although with a light 
supply of beef steers, killers secured 
a few bunches of medium grade steers, 
that would. have made good feeders. 
Stockers were on a. strong to dime 
higher basis, with a load of ehoice 
kinds selling up to $7.85. Feeders, 
while fairly active, were about steady, 
sellers claiming they couldn’t see any 
change in prices. Demand for stock- 
er she stuff was not heavy, but there 
was only a moderate supply and 
prices were on a steady basis. 

Offerings of Southern cattle con- 
sisted of 37 car loads. A few sales 
made early in the day were steady to 
strong, in fact, market was on this 
basis during the early rounds. Later 
on, however, when buyers had pretty 
well filled their orders, market slowed 
up and the close was on a weak 
basis. 

HOGS—The market opened on much 
the same basis as the Saturday trade, 
but by the middle of the forenoon the 
trade had weakened and from then to 
the close was on a 5c lower basis than 
at the opening. It was a quiet market 
most of the day and closed on a weak 








basis. The top was $8.90, for several 
loads, while the bulk of*the hogs went 
at abies e eee ss 

This was 5c r than the top in 
Chicago, where e price of the 
day was $8.85, a fore high- 
est in the West. Ten or a dozen loads 
of hogs here sold an the top 


in Chicago as there | an 


Ta good 
demand here for good shipping 


hogs 








weighing around 200 pounds and over. 
City butchers were also active com- 
petitors for the good, smooth hogs 
around 200 pounds average. 

Best shipping and butcher hogs sold 
at $8.80 and up, while the plain and 
mixed grades went to the packers at 
$8.60@8.75, and the throwout, rough, 


Wifey—Now, John, don’t you 
women, can’ keep’ a’secret? ~ 
Hubby—I know they can. 
Wifey—Good for you. 
smarter than I thought you were, 
Hubby—They can, but they won't , 


Could If They Would. 


— 
Delierg 


You 4 





heavy packers, $8.25@8.50. Most of 
the packing hogs sold at $8.70@8.80. 

Lights and pigs that were strictly 
good found ready sale and prices were 
on a satisfactory basis, but the poor- 


{er grades were slow to move and sold 


at irregular prices, Best lights under 


|165 pounds sold at $8.40@8.75, fair 


grades, $8@8.30, best grade of pigs 
under 125 pounds $7.90@8.25, medium 
grades $7.35@7.85 and the fair kinds 
$6.50@7.25 with some of the common 
ones under $6.50. 

SHEEP—A small supply and there 
was no material change to the trade. 
A good demand existed for the good 
fat offerings and they found ready 
sale, while some of the poorer grades 
were slow to move and prices were ir- 
regular and some of them unsatis- 
factory. Buyers are insisting on the 
lambs being fat and good quality. Na- 
tive offerings were very scarce. 

The best lambs offered were from 
Colorado and brought $7.85. There 
was several loads at this price, which 
was the top of the market. Some 
heavy lambs arrived from Colorado 
that went at $7.50. 


Good; fat yearlings and sheep also 
were in- good demand, and the buyers 
were greatly disappointed at not be- 
ing able to secure a reasonable num- 
ber of them. Thin sheep, such as go 
usually ag stockers or choppers, found 
a quiet, unchanged trade, and worth 
$4@4.40: Bucks are selling at $5@ 
5.25. 

HORSES—Good, rugged chunks, 
drafters and general good quality 
kinds of work horses were disposed 
of, and all brought satisfactory values. 
There was a fairly good Southern de- 
mand, and, considering the season of 
the year, an extra good demand came 
from this division. There were many 
of the toppy kinds of Southern horses 
included in the supply, and these types 
found little trouble in getting a satis- 
factory outlet. 

MULES—There were plenty of the 
good kinds of mules on the market, 
although there was a light supply, 
and the only kinds that met with a 
good demand were the best. Receipts 


were curtailed to some extent. 
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and Aberdeen Angus. We 


made them famous. J, P, ¥ 
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Five to Ten Dollars per ton 
is what you can save in pur- 
chasing fertilizers if you will 
buy Acid Phosphate, Potash 


and 


Nitrate 
of Soda 


and mix them yourself. 


Your own brand Mixed at 
Home will be better than any 
patent brand and it will have 
in it just what you want. Full 
instructions for Home Mix- 
ing with formulas prepared 
by the late Dr: Edward B, 
Voorhees, the highest author- 
ity on fertilizers, will be sent 
free on request. 


DR. WM. S. MYERS 
Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Madison Ave. New York 
NO BRANCH OFFICES 
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CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


Cenuine Bluegrass, (Poa Pratensis! 


SAINT LOUIS. 
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The Name Burpee 


i and most beautiful flowers? If so, it may prove of mutual interest if you write 
} (a postal card will do) for The New Burpee Annual. This is a bright book of 182 pages 
that is intensely interesting to every one who gardens either for pleasure or profit. Shall 






is known the world over as synonymous 
with The Best Seeds That Grow! Are 
You willing to pay a fair price for se- 
lected seeds of the choicest vegetables 
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WHY NOT BUY FROM A RELIABLE HOUSE 
CLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED TOP, BLUE GRASs3, 
GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Write for Catalogue. 


JUL. PETERSEN SEED & COM. CO. 


709 Carroll St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK issue of the 


Louis Globe-Democrat 


PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million readers. 
BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and epoapest 

It is STRICTLY EPUBLICAN in 
NEWSPAPER, and gives ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, 
SPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Profes- 
Man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read 
while its great variety 
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national news and 
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~ The Pig Pen 


gWINE NEED FORAGE CROP WITH 
CORN, 








New Trials at Iowa Station Show 
Striking Results—Work ef John 
M. Evvard of Iowa State 
College. 





During the last few years the con- 
yiction that economical pork must be 
made upon forage crops, rather than 
“ypon grain fed in the dry lot, has 
spread throughout the corn belt. The 
most effective results from corn must 
come when it is properly supplement- 
ed with some other feeds which con- 
tain the elements in which it is lack- 
ing. This can best be done by the 


‘use of forage crops and particularly 


such as can be grown to excellent ad- 
vantage in every part of the corn belt. 
For several reasons corn alone is not 
a sufficient or complete feed. 


Some extensive experiments have 


‘peen conducted at the lowa experi- 


ment station to determine in what 


“manner corn can best be supplement- 
‘ed and fed out for most effective re- 


sults. These trials, which were in 
charge of John M. Evvard, assistant 
chief in the animal husbandry depart- 
ment, have shown some rather sur- 
prising things which in several re- 
spects are contrary to the views com- 
monly held heretofore. In one of the 
trials several kinds of pasture were 
compared as to their value in supple- 
menting corn. The results were fig- 


ured up with a standard price of $6 


as the value for hogs, so that the 
comparison was made in the value per 
bushel received for the corn that was 
fed. 


Alfalfa Cheapest and Best. 

Alfalfa proved to be the premier 
pasturage for lowa conditions. Each 
acre of alfalfa carried 44 pigs for 
1909 days. In one case their final 
average weight was 152 pounds and 
they returned a value of 84.7 cents a 
bushel for the corn they received. In 
the other case they attained a final 
weight of 215 pounds, paying 91% 
cents for each bushel of corn. Red 
clover stood very close to alfalfa in 


- the price paid for the corn, each acre 


of it carrying 19 hogs for 141 days. 
One lot reached an average weight of 


/158 pounds and returned a price of 


84.6 cents per bushel of corn. The 
other reached an average weight of 
198 pounds and returned a price of 
$0.4 cents per bushel of corn. 

In comparison to these figures the 
results obtained on blue grass and 
timothy pasture were rather low. 
Each acre of this mixture carried 14 
pigs for 165 days, bringing them to 
an average of 161 pounds and return- 
ing a price of 75.6 cents for each 
bushel of corn. When white clover 
Was mixed in with the blue grass it 
was found that the results were far 
more satisfactory, as an acre would 


carry 26 pigs instead of 14, would af- | b 
ford good pasture for 180 days instead | a8 another, the rape would have been 


of 165, and gave them a final weight) 


of 206 pounds instead of 161 pounds, | 
as was the case in the previous figure. | 


The price paid for the corn they con- 


sumed while on this pasture instead | the results were figured so as to show 


of being only 75.6 cents a bushel was 
82.2 cents. This was a very decided 
showing of an increase in value with 
the addition of some form of clover. 
Some very striking results were ob- 
tained in pasturing rape. Dwarf Es- 
sex variety was used and in some re- 
spects it even seemed to excel the al- 
falfa. In five different tests the re- 
turns for the corn fed with rape pas- 
ture ranged between 85 cents and 92 
Cents a bushel. In the various trials 
it carried from 20 to 28 head per acre 
for 140 to 160 days, giving them a 
final weight of about 180 pounds. 
Ogs will eat more rape than alfalfa, 
@specially when they are young. A 
happy combination suggested by the 
experiments ig to combine the use of 
alfalfa and fields of rape. 
Much interest ‘has centered in the 
t few years, about the use of sweet 
tlover as a forage crop and a soil 
One of the trials in this 


determining the actual value of this 
Crop for hog feeding. It was found 
that in the first year of its growth it 


Makes a very good forage and pays 
-& good profit. 
_ Way as the results already quoted, the. 


Figuring in the same 


hogs fed on sweet clover pasture was 
91 cents. One acre of it carried 22 
pigs for’ 141 days, to a final average 
weight of 182 pounds. It seems un- 
questionable that the chief value of 
the sweet clover crop comes in its 
first year. This growth is finer and 
of better texture and has considerably 
more leaves than the second year’s 
growth. 

Attempts to pasture hogs on sweet 
clover during its second year have 
not given very good results. If there 
is a particular reason for attempting 
this, however, the hogs should be 
turned in early so as to keep it eaten 
down closely and prevent the plants 
from going to seed or becoming 
woody. 

“That soy beans and cowpeas merit 
little, if any, attention as hog forages 
in northern sections of the corn belt 
is quite clearly demonstrated by the 
summary of experiments conducted 
with them,“ says Prof. Evvard. “The 
superiority of rape over soy heans 
and cowpeas is manifested not only 
in the average daily gain, but in the 
lower cost of gains and the larger 
profits per acre. Under average Iowa 
conditions, figuring rent at $6 an acre 
it costs between $12 and $15 to grow 
an acre of cowpeas or soy beans. 

In the same year, when an acre of 
soy beans cost us $13.96 to grow, our 
alfalfa cost only $10.75, the rape cost 


Pe ai, 


$13.96 which seems high, 
rent and $2.80 for preparing the soil, 


ing, harrowing and drilling. The seed 
cost $3.50 a bushel and that came to 
$4.66 for an acre, with 50 cents for 
inoculation. The difference in the 
cost of the crop of rape is chiefly in 
the fact that the seed of rape is 
much cheaper. However, even if the 
cost of obtaining the crop in the first 





‘ured at 50 cents, with hogs at $6, fed 





Brice per bushel of corn returned by 





place were just as great in one case 


more profitable. 
Cowpeas and Sey Beans Poor. 
In one set of trials where the fig- 
ures were made strictly comparative, 


the net profit of an acre of corn fig- 


in connection with the various forage 
crops on trial. A rather discouraging 
outlook is presented by these figures 
to the man who has been enthusiastic 
over cowpeas and soy beans. In one 
case where soy beans were used to 
supplement the corn, the profit per 
acre was $3.76. In another field of 
the same crop there was a loss of 
$3.31. The same year one field of 
cowpeas showed a loss of $11.37, 
while another adjoining showed a loss 
of $12.40. Standing alongside of these 
figures is a very surprising showing 
for rape. 

With the basis of figuring exactly 
the same, so that the results are 
strictly comparable, the profit on the 
corn when fed with the rape was 
$101.12 an acre. Even blue grass was 
found to excell soy beans in one trial. 
Even more emphatic than that is the 
further showing, that when 50 shotes 
were fed in a dry lot before going on 
to soy beans and after coming off 
from it made more rapid and cheaper 
gains ‘than they were on the green 
forage. “Thig is not exactly a com- 





included $6 | 
| The object was to determine the cost 
which included plowing, double disk-|of feeding by different methods and 





mendation of dry lot feeding,” says 
Prof. Evvard, “but rather a condem- 


nation of soy bean pasturage.” 
“These striking adverse showings of 
soy beans and cowpeas in Central 
Iowa are not to be interpreted as ex- 
pressive of results in the southern 
states,” says Prof. Evvard, further. 
“In the South soy beans and cowpeas 


do relatively better than they do with! 


us above palallel 41, and some of the 
crops we have here do not do so well 
in the South. Conditions are not the 
same in the two regions. Furthermore, 
in many sections of the South, cow- 
peas and soy beans furnish both 
forage and grain, this grain being 
relatively more valuable than in Iowa, 
because of the high value of other 
grains. When the southern farmer 
learns to grow permanent alfalfa 
successfully, however, these emerg- 
ency grain and forage producing le- 
gumes will have some lively compe- 


tition.” 
Must Use Good Pigs. 

In order to get the best results 
from these forage crops regardless of 
what part of the country the work is 
located in, or which crop gives the 
best results, it is necessary to secure 
good pigs to graze them. In order to 
do this it is absolutely essential to 
pay due regard to the feeding of the 
brood sow during gestation. This is 
one of the biggest problems in swine 
husbandry. A very interesting set of 
figures was worked out from some 





A PRIZE WINNER 


$9.28 and the blue grass only $6. This|trials in which a large number 


of 
yearling sows were fed im lots of 10. 


the results that would be obtained. 
The total cost of feeding a sow was 

divided by the number of pigs in her 

litter, so as to find out the food cost 


with no supplement whatever, the 
cost was 41 cents apiece. With corn 
and the addition of one part to 30 of 
meat meal, the cost was only 18 cents 
apiece. With corn alone to which was 











43 

added four parts in 30 of meat meal 
the cost was 22 cents apiece, It was 
shown by these and a number of other 
figures in the same triaj that with a 
supplement wisely ehosen the cost of 
a pig at birth could be much lessened. 
Tankage, clover and alfalfa proved 
quite efficient in balancing the corn 
from an economical standpoint, and 
this should be highly gratifying to the 
farmer of the corn belt, because all 
of these things except the tankage are 
readily obtained on his own farm. 
Even of more imoprtance, however, 
was the difference in strength of pigs 
at the time of birth, depending on the 
different feeds they received. The 
sows fed on corn alone produced not 
only the lightest pigs, but also the 
weakest of all the different lots that 
were fed. Out of 100 pigs that were 
produced on a straight corn ration 
only 68 were strong, while 16 were 
classed as medium and 16 as weak. 
In striking contrast to this was the 
result shown when corn was fed with 
clover, also available to the sows, fed 
in a rack. Out of 100 pigs produced 
by them, 94 were strong and only six 
were weak. Various other figures in 
this same triaj] showed emphatically 
that the condition of the pigs at the 
time of birth, and their strength and 
ability to go ahead and make good 
gains on forage crop depend largely 
on having the sows properly fed be- 
fore they are born. 


Variety of Feed Makes Bone. 


Observations at the same time 
showed that the properly supplement- 
ed ration produced pigs with larger 
and stronger bones than did corn 
alone. Oil meal was found especially 
effective in producing heavy coats of 
hair. This was quite an interesting 
fact, considering that animal husband- 
men for many years have known that 
oil meal was especially valuable for 
putting on a fine finish and making 
the coat lustrous and heavy. 

The sow is unable to secure enough 
sustenance from corn alone to build 
up the bodies of her young. For a 
litter of nine pigs it is not possible 
for her to eat enough corn to furnish 
sufficient calcium to build their bones, 
much less to store up a supply in her 
own body for nourishing them later 
on. Alfalfa and clover are especially 
adapted to the brood sow because they 
furnish considerable protein and min- 
eral nutrients having an especially 
large proportion of calcium and phos- 
phorus, which are the elements most 
needed. Furthermore, these hays are 
bulky in character and tend to satisfy 
cravings of appetite without the dis- 
advantage of overfattening. 

If the hogs do not eat enough hay 
from the rack it is advisable to chop 
it and mix with the grain, thus com- 
pelling them to eat it. Skim milk, of 
course, is exceedingly valuable, but 
ordinarily there is not enough of it 


{to figure as a very large factor in 
of each newborn pig. On corn alone | 


pork production. There is no one 
royal way in hog feeding, but one 
must watch his markets and put his 
interest into the work, fitting his 
methods to the particular situations 
he has to meet. 
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Norman J. Colman, 
First U. 8S. Secretary of Agriculture. 


C@LMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 

lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
heid in highest regard by thousands of in- 
telligent and 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
humber at all times. Each issue is replete 
with heipfuiness and good cheer. It is 
read for profit and pleasure, and yields a 
satisfactory return to each individual sub- 
scriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent results. 








discriminating readers. 

















COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 
paid to any address in the United States 


or island possessions for one dollar per 
year or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. Remit by 


draft, registered letter, postoffice or ex- 
press money order. In changing address 
give old and new addresses. 





WORLD is published 

every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. 
Contributed articles on pertinent subjects 
are invited. Address all communications to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 Lucas 
Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 
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Farmers must be co-operators if 
they would be more prosperous. 





The government cannot organize 
farmers, but have advised such a step. 
You cannot do things alone. 





One thousand organized men can 
accomplish more than ten times their 
number unorganized. The way to 
success is getting together and stick- 
ing together. 





The treastiry: deficit now appearing 
“ from month to month ‘was anticipated. 
. The calculations are that the-income 
tax will-yield enough to balance the 
deficit the end of the fiscal year; 
and if it’does, the work of providing 
revenue for the: government will prove 
to have been capably done. 





That it is economically wise as well 
as morally. sound for the state to 
grant relief in the homes of worthy 
widowed mothers is the opinion 
reached by the New York state com- 
mission which has been considering 
the question, and which will embody 
its ideas in an early report to the 
legislature. This is indeed a step in 
advance and worthy of emulation. 





For more than a year the state de- 
partment of agriculture has main- 
tained a labor bureau In New York 
city, which has found rural employ- 
ment for 4000 persons. It has now on 
hand many applications from farmers 
for help, and in many cases there are 
openings for married couples, for farm 
work and house work. The complaint 


for the unemployed, make it difficult 
for farmers to get the help they need 
and that agriculture for this reason 
falls far below its possibilities. 





Ownership by the state of the bed of 
the Arkansas river to high-water 
mark was declared by the state su- 
preme court at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
in an opinion by Justice R. H. Louf- 
borrow. The decision, unless over- 
thrown by the United States supreme 
court, gives the state complete title to 
the oil and gas deposits beneath the 
Arkansas and other navigable streams 
in Oklahoma, besides sand and gravel, 
to which the state also has asserted 
its rights. The decision is worth mil- 
lions of dollars to the schools of the 
state, since the state land commission 
will contro] the river beds for the 
benefit of the permanent school fund. 





DEVELOPMENT OF SEASIDE RE- 
SORTS. 





For many years the nations of Con- 
tinental Europe have given considera- 
tion to the development of seaside re- 
sorts. Americans rarely stop to rea- 
lize the extent to which the possibili- 
ties of these numerous localities along 
an extended and varied coast-line 
have been recognized and developed 
abroad with a combination of busi- 
ness tact and hygienic insight. In 
this country the exploitation of the 
seashore has been left largely to 
chance. The number of seaside re- 
sorts in Prussia has grown from 31 
in 1880 to 156 at the present time; in 
Germany as a whole, with its com- 
paratively small coast-line, there are 
today 184 localities in which the pos- 
sibilities of the seaside are publicly 
developed in some degree. 

The good that is accomplished in 
the way of promoting health, enjoy- 
ment and recovery from disease by 
the modern development of the sea- 
side as a climatic and institutional 
agency is undoubted. One wonders, 
says the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, whether there is 
not a far greater opportunity for the 
development of some of our own na- 
tural coast resources for the public 
welfare than has been assumed here- 
tofore. The aim should always be to 
reach every group of our population, 
so that the less favorably situated as 
well as the more opulent might reap 
at low cost the advantages which a 
favorable climatic location has vouch- 
safed. Even if the seashore hobby 
were worshipped like a fetish, it could 
do little else than good; for whatever 
encourages the outdoor life of our 
people amid a hygienic environment 
is likely to be- wholesome. 





MINE SAFETY AND WORK OF 
BUREAU OF MINES. 





According to the report for the 
year 1913 of Director Holmes of the 
Bureau of Mines, during the few years 
since the beginning of mine-safety in- 
vestigations there has been a marked 
increase in the general interest taken 
by miners, mine owners and the gen- 
eral public in questions relating to 
mine safety, and a marked decrease in 
the number of fatalities and injuries 
notwithstanding the increase in the 
number of men employed in the mines. 
The bureau has endeavored to orga- 
nize and lead in the movement for 
mine safety, and in addition to its 
investigations has disseminated a 
large amount of information on acci- 
dent’ prevention. In this work it has 
had the co-operation of state officials 
as well as miners and mine owners. 
The activity of the bureau has result- 
ed in increased efforts on the part of 
main laboratories and mining engin- 
eers to improve mine practice and 
better equip the mines with safety de- 
vices and rescue appliances. For in- 
stance, at present there are several 
thousand sets of rescue breathing ap- 
paratus in us, besides auxiliary equip- 
ment for fire-fighting. Rescue stations 
have been provided at which groups 
of men have been instructed in the 
use of apparatus and in mine-rescue 
work. This work is also conducted 
by private agencies and by the mine 
operators and the Red Cross; but the 
demands on the bureau for such in- 
struction have not diminished. Dur- 
ing the three years in which mine- 
rescue and first-aid work have been 
taught, 31,203 miners have been 
trained in the use of the necessary 





has frequently been made that the at- 
tractions of the city, includiug relief 


equipment and in methods. During 


ed the mine-rescue safety-cars and 
stations maintained by the bureau, 
nearly 33,000 miners attended the lec- 
tures, and more than 5,500 miners 
were given rescue or first-aid train- 
ing. 





PLANNING THE FARM HOME. 





“The planning of a house for the 
farm is not a task that can be passed 
over lightly and carelessly, says K. 
J. T. Ekblaw, of the University of Illi- 
nois in a recent article. Nor can it 
be left to a disinterested party if the 
best is to be obtained in attractiveness 
of style, solidity of construction, and 
convenience of arrangement. The 
planning of a true home should be a 
labor of love, as indeed in the majori- 
ty of instances it is; witness the 
throes of house-planning through 
which almost every young wedded pair 
go whether a house results or not.” 
“The problem of designing a farm 
house is more difficult than that en- 
countered in the design of a subur- 
ban or city residence, mainly on ac- 
count of different living conditions. 
The city dweller has markets at 
which he may purchase foodstuffs at 
almost any time of the year; he has 
libraries at which he may read; he 
has business houses in which he con- 
ducts his business; his employes are 
housed in their own homes. The 
farmer, however, must so design his 
house that it will be not only his 
home, but a storehouse for supplies, a 
library for books, an office for his 
business headquarters, and more prob- 
ably than not, a home for his work- 
men. It is thus that the problem be- 
comes complicated, so complicated, in 


fact that only the greatest interest 
and care in design will produce a 
structure at once beautiful, sub- 


stantial, convenient, and economically 
efficient.” 





MANY WAYS TO CO-OPERATE, 

There are various Ways in which 
farmers can co-operate and do good 
for themselves and the public at 
large. Perhaps the most important 
of these is the co-operative disposal 
of produce. This method eliminates 
the vrofits of the unnecessary middle- 
man. Also, the experienced man who 
handles the produce can dispose of 
it at a higher price than each man 
could singly, says the Kansas _ In- 
dustrialist. 

Another important phase of organ- 
ization is social organization. This is 
the one way of making life more 
pleasant on the farm. If a communi- 
ty would get together in this move- 
ment, form social clubs, have literary 
work and other forms of amusement, 
it would bring the members into clos- 
er touch with one another and would 
make life more pleasant on the farm. 
Instead of the farmer’s life being 
looked upon as a life of drudgery, it 
would seem a luxury to live such a 
life. 

Other forms of organization where- 
by the farmers can benefit are, col- 
lective purchasing of goods, disposal 
of live stock, breeding of live stock, 
road building, collective buying of 
machinery, co-operative farm work, 
and various other ways. Almost all 
of the business that the farmer has to 
do could be carried on in a co-opera- 
tive manner. 





IMPORTANCE OF FARM PAPERS, 





Forty-three reasons for the “Why 
of Farm Papers” were advanced re- 
cently by Frank W. Lovejoy, of the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist. Here are 
eleven of them: 

Because farm papers reach _a class 
of our population which is developing 
faster than any other, and has the 
greatest amount of present and fu- 
ture unsatisfied wants. 

Because they reach 6,000,000 farm 
families—the largest single division of 
our 90,000,000 population. 

Because farm papers reach a great- 
er number of universally prosperous 
people than any other class of media. 

Because farm papers enjoy the con- 
fidence of their readers to the extent 
that the advertiser’s appeal is propor- 
tionately increased and strengthened 
—thereby more effective. 

Because farm papers are a powerfal 
business creating force, which, by vir- 
tue of the proximity of the small- 
town sales center, enable the manu- 
facturer to create consumer demand 





1913 over 46,000 persons (miners) visit- 


———=>= 
demand at one or two central po 
Because of the farm paper, re 

as it does the whole family, the aq 
vertised article is more economi 
marketed than is the case in othe 
fields, where each has his own Ses 
arate literature. 
Because there are 80,241 towns 
under 10,000 population in the Uniteg 
States, as against 615 towns of ove 
10,000 population; and statistics show 
that from 50 to 90 per cent of the 
trade in these small towns is With the 
farmer. The dealer knows this, ang 
so does the farmer. The farm paper 
can initiate the manufacturer into the 
secret. 

Because cities in the farming ge¢. 
tions, even up to 500,000 population, 
supply a vast farming community; 
and the manufacturer, with depart. 
ment store distribution, can meagyp. 
ably increase his sales by introducing 
the product through farm papers tg 
the farm family. 

Because the average small-town 
dealer will not stock advertised goods 
unless a larger consumer demand jg 
assured them than the small tow, 
has to offer in itself. The farm family, 
appealed to through the medium it be 
lieves in (the farm paper), will sup. 
ply sufficient added sale to compen- 
sate the dealer for stocking the goods, 

Because the manufacturer, with no 
distribution and demand, through 
farm papers can market his product 
in a field where the rulnous influence 
of severe competition is practically 
eliminated. 

Because the farm paper supplies to 
the small town and suburban news- 
paper advertiser the broadening in- 
fluence necessary to the inclusion of 
the otherwise unreached farm popula. 
tion. 





HOG FEEDING. 





Corn alone, when fed to hogs, ig an 
expensive feed. It costs $6.45 to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of pork, if corn is 
worth 55 cents a bushel. To obtain 
the best gains at the lowest cost it is 
necessary to feed some protein sup- 
plement, such as shorts or tankage, 
with corn. When these supplements 
are added to the ration, and the hogs 
allowed to run on pasture, it costs 
only $4.10 to produce 100 pounds 
gain. Corn, shorts and tankage, with- 
out the pasture, produce a gain of 10 
pounds at a cost of $4.70. ; 

These facts are brought out in a 


bulletin, “Hog Feeding,” just pub- 
lished by the Kansas Agricultural 
College. The bulletin gives a thor 


ough report of 15 feeding experiments 
conducted during the last 10 years 
In these experiments 905 hogs, all 
bred and reared by the animal] hus 
bandry department, were used. I 
all feeding trials the number of hogs 
was large enough to overcome ind: 
vidual differences. 

A comparison of wet and dry mit- 
tures of corn, shorts, and _  tankage 
showed an average daily gain of 1.9 
pounds ahead for the dry ration and 
2.31 pounds a head for the wet ration 
The amount of feed in both cases was 
the same, but in the one case enough 
water was added to make a thick 
slop. 

Different brands of stock foods fed 
with corn showed an average daily 
gain of only .76 pounds as com 
with 1.67 pounds daily gain made’ with 
corn, shorts, and meat meal or 
age. ee 
Kafir meal was found to be equal ia 
fattening value to corn. Sorghui 
seed was found to give a _ smaller 
daily gain than either kafir or com 
meal. In several trials where com 
was supplemented with meat meal of 
tankage, corn returned a value of 80 
cents a bushel. When shorts was a0¢ 
ed to this ration, a value of $1.07 4 
bushel was obtained for the corn. 1 
both cases pork was valued at $7 4 
100 pounds, 


THE SEED CORN SITUATION IN 
MISSOURI. 


By C. B. Hutchison, 


The free Seed Testing Laboratory 
condueted by the Missouri College of 








souri farmers has tested for ge 
tion samples of corn received 


state this winter. The average get 
ination of all teats made is 98 per cel 
only one sample falling below 9 » 

cent. Some of this corn is 0 





over a wide circle, and supply that 


1912 crop, but most of it is ae 
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, Most of these samples were sent 
jon by members of the Missouri Corn 
Growers’ Association who haye seed 
for sale. Much of the seed corn be- 
ing offered for sale this spring is, 
therefore, of high vitality. While 
this seed is good, the supply is lim- 
ited this year. Many men who usually 
roduce seed for sale are offering 
none at all, and will not be able to 
supply even their local customers. 

Fortunately, there is considerable 
old corn on hand which may be used 
for planting this spring. If this old 
corn has been stored in a dry and 
well-ventilated seed room, it should 
be in good condition. Even if stored 
in a good crib, it will doubtless be 
petter than some new corn. One 
should by all means, however, make a 
general germination test of old corn 
as well as of the new seed to get some 
information on its vitality before 
planting. This may be done by re- 
moving 6 to 10 kernels from each of 
50 average ears taken at random 
throughout the whole lot of seed. 
Then make a bulk test of this by 
planting in a shallow box of sand 
placed behind the stove or in a warm 
place where the temperature stands 
from 60 to 80 degrees. If this prelim- 
inary test shows a germination of 90 
per cent or more, the .seed may be 
considered good and safe to plant. If 
it falls below 90 per cent, then one 
should make an individual ear test 
and discard all ears as unfit for plant- 
ing which do not germinate 100 per 
cent strong. 

Much seed corn will, no doubt, be 
brought into Missouri from surround- 
ing states this spring. It should be 
remembered that seed moved any 
great distance seldom, if ever, pro- 
duces as well as equally good seed of 
‘the same variety that has been grown 
at home and is acclimated. Seed may 
be moved east or west to a consider- 
able distance without serious results, 
but moving it north or south more 
than 75 or 100 miles is seldom ad- 
visable. 

The College of Agriculture has pre- 
pared a list of Missouri seed corn 
growers who have seed corn for sale 
this spring, which will be sent upon 
application to the Missouri College 
of Agriculture, Department of Farm 
Crops, Columbia, Missouri. 





COME BACK TO THE CIRCLE. 





By Chance. 


The recent lack of letters to the 
Home Circle has been a great grief 
to me. Rather would I read than 
write, but also, rather than see our 
page vanish I will write myself, hop- 
ing that it may be given space. In 
talking it over last night with the 
family I said I believed it would not 
be a bad idea to write something very 
mean and spiteful about some of the 
best members, and each one is best, 
just to see if they would not write a 
letter in defense of themselves. I 
Would do most anything to see the fa- 
mMiliar names on the page again, ac- 
companied by the wonderful words of 
cheer, inspiration and instruction 
they always speak. So many times a 
letter has encouraged me. Of course, 
how were they to know it if I never 
told them? So now I will at least 
write often enough to say how much 
l appreciate everything. . 

‘I believe in being very jolly—never 
Was a confirmed grouch—but in spite 
ofthe blessings I have I often feel a 
little blue, perhaps just bored with 
the same blessings. At such times I 
think how lovely it would be just to 
be able to hop onto another planet 
very similar to this world, among 
People who are like us but strangers 
te me, and begin life all over again. 
Of course, I would not want to be 

Th again, and pass through the in- 
fant stage and grow up, but just con- 
tinue life from the present moment 
With all my knowledge and experi- 
ence. It would seem that I might 
lust as well go to Maine or Mexico 
a well ag to another earth, but the 
trouble is the earth is too small. 
About the time I would get comfortab- 
ly and happily started in my new life 
the next airship express would carry 
oy town my old next door neigh- 

t to gossip all about my past, so 
everything would be spoiled. 

0, March winds! Fly everywhere 
and when you see a talented member 
of the Home Circle writing something 
whirl her papers out the window, 
th up the fireplace chimney, or 

Tough the keyhole, and rustle 





them smartly along to the Home Cir- 
cle editor. When you see a laggardly 
member who ig not writing, attack 
her with such a bracing blast that she 
will be invigorated and stimulated 
and “inspired” to do her duty by im- 
mediately writing us a letter full of 
her plans and thoughts. 

Soon we of Northern Illinois will 
bid farewell to our last sleighride, our 
last skating party and our last snow- 
ball fight to tramp in the slush of 
March and take pictures of swelling 
streams and flooded valleys. 





AMERICAN TOBACCO INDUSTRY 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED. 





Department of Agriculture Recom" 
mends Methods of Culture for 
Types of Tobacco Suited Only 
to Well-Defined Areas 
Which Supply the Com- 
mercial Trade. 





Each important tobacco district of 
the United States produces a type of 
tobacco for special purposes of manu- 
facture or export. The methods of 
growing and haznuiing a crop must 
vary according to the type of leaf de- 
sired, and therefore according to tne 
particular districts where it is grown. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has just issued a bulletin on “Tobacco 
Culture” which recommends methods 
for the production of various Ameri- 
can types. 

The bulletin. emphasizes 
of tobacco growing and that the 22- 
velopment of the industry in new sec- 
tions on a large scale is hardly advis- 
able at present. Another reason why 
tobacco culture in untried sections 
may result in failure is that the leaf 
produced will not be quite right in 
type, and therefore it wil] not find a 
satisfactory market. 

The commercial value of tobacco is 
influenced to a greater degree by par- 
ticular soil and climatic conditions 
than is that of almost any other im- 
portant crop. This has caused the in- 
dustry to become highly specialized 
and the trade looks regularly to well- 
defined areas for the various types of 
leaf it requires. 

As tobacco grows readily over so 
large an area it is not strange that 
many farmers experiment with it and 
often secure seeming success. That 
is, the plants grow readily but when 
it comes time to sell the crop the 
farmer can find no market. 

“I have grown five acres of to- 
bacco,” a farmer writes from a dis- 
trict where tobacco is not grown for 
the commercia] trade. “But there 
seems to be no market. Can the De- 
partment of Agriculture help me?” 

The Department can only advise 
this farmer that conditions are such 
that even though his product appear 
to. be of good quality he will probably 
be unable to market it, as the trade 
does not recognize his section as a 
tobacco-producing area. Here we 
have the difference emphasized be- 
tween tobacco and a crop like corn 
for which a market may readily be 
found no matter where it is grown if 
the quality is good. 

There are three general classes of 
tobacco described in the new bulletin: 

1. Cigar tobaccos. 

2. Export tobaccos. 

3. Manufacturing tobaccos. 

By manufacturing tobaccos are 
meant all types used in manufacture 
other than cigars. The manufactur- 
ing and export classes, however, have 
much in common as regards cultural 
methods, and some types are used 
for manufacturing and for export; 
therefore these two classes are con- 
sidered together as distinguished from 
the cigar tobaccos. 

Each of these three classes of to- 
bacco may be subdivided into types, 
depending on their special uses, meth- 
ords of growing and curing, or on the 
variety of seed used. In the case of 
cigar tobaccos there are three prin- 
cipal types, corresponding to the three 
parts of the cigar—wrapper leaf, 
binder leaf, and filler leaf. In the 
manufacturing and export tobaccos 
are such types as the flue-cured, Vir- 
ginia sun-cured, White Burley, dark 
fire-cured, etc. These various types 
are produced on certain special types 
of soi] and according to definite meth- 
ors of growing, curing and handling 
the crop. In some cases the variety 
of seed used is also an important fac- 
tor. The special uses of the prin- 
cipal types embraced in the three fun- 





damental classes of tobacco are 





the fact | 


brought out in connection with the 
cultural directions for the more im- 
portant types. 

A typical district for the culture 
of cigar tobaccos is the Connecticut 
valley. The new bulletin outlines 
briefly the best cultural methods for 
this region. Detailed instructions are 
given on care of the seed bed, pre- 
paring and fertilizing the land, trans- 
planting and cultivating, and harvest- 
ing. 

The export and manufacturing 
types of tobaccos are grown mainly 
in Kentucky, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, Tennes- 
see, West Virginia, Southern Ohio and 
Southeastern Indiana. Best methods 
for the culture of the various types, 
are explained in the new bulletin, 

Insect Enemies of Tobacco. 

One of the most troublesome and 
expensive features of tobacco culture, 
particularly in the southern districts, 
is the control of numerous insects, 
which if not combatted would often- 
times completely destroy the commer- 
cial value of the crop. Among the 
more important insects attacking the 
tobacco plant may be mentioned the 
tobacco flea-beatle, the tobacco “wire- 
worm,” cutworms, the hornworms, or 
“green worms,” and the tobacco bud- 


worm. Of these the hornworms, or 
“green worms,” are usually the most 
destructive. 


For detailed information regarding 
insects attacking tobacco and meth- 
ods of combating them, the reader is 
referred to Farmers’ Bulletin 120, en- 
| titled “The Principal Insects Affect- 
ling the Tobacco Plant.” The new 
bulletin “Tobacco Culture,” is 
Farmers’ Bulletin 571, and either of 
these publications may be obtained 
free by application to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. 





PARTNERSHIP AND COMPANION- 


Ss . 


By E. N. Hendrix. 

I presume that most of the boys 
have companions, and many of you 
take your companions into partner- 
ship and enter into some kind of 
business. Is your partnership busi- 
ness always a success? Is your part- 
ner always true? Does he ever be- 
tray or deceive you? Are they always 
ready to do their part? If you get in 
trouble are they always ready to lend 
you a helping hand? If you have 
your individual property under mort- 
gage are they ready to help you pay 
off the mortgage? I have known 
many business men who were running 
a successfu] business take another 
man into partnership and their busi- 
ness would run smoothly for a while, 
but finally the new man would fail to 
do his part. Then trouble would set 
in. Now readers of Rural World, if 
any of you have ever gone in partner- 
ship business, and have had trouble 
and have dissolved partnership after 
you have done your part, suppose you 
take nature for a companion and 
partner. If you will, and do your 
part and be true to nature like you 
was to your partner, I will guaran- 
tee that you and nature will always 
get along agreeably, And nature will 
do its part. Nature is a safe capital- 
ist to do business with. 

While the great capital stock of 
this great company, nature, is free 
for all of us, yet there are few con- 
ditions required of us in order that 
we may avail ourselves of this free 
gift. We can assist nature. I plant- 
ed 20 acres to apple trees in 1902. 
That was my part. Nature grew 
them, so nature done her part. 
nine years I neglected my part, but 
nature done her part. When those 
trees were 11 years old they bore a 
few apples, but they were of a poor 
quality. When they were 12 years of 
age I cultivated, pruned and sprayed. 
This was in 1912. So in 1913 I culti- 
vated, pruned and sprayed again; re- 
sults, several hundred barrels of first 
class apples. We never lose when we 
have nature for a partner—if we will 
do our part. 

Nature never sleeps. Nature is 
never idle. Nature is working while 
we are sleeping, and resting. Nature 
is making our crops of grain, fruit 
and vegetables and poultry and all 
kinds of live stock and all kinds of 
grasses and flowers grow. While we 
are loafing, resting, sleeping and vis- 
iting. Dear boys, can you find a boy, 
girl, man or woman who will be as 
true a partner as nature? How many 





For - 


requires them to live? If the boys 
and girls would take nature for a 
partmer and companion and live as 
true as nature they would all make 
useful men and women and would all 
be true and live perfect lives and be 
happy. God never intended for his 
people to be lower than animals and 
birds. Animals and birds are more 
true to nature than are the boys and 
girls. The birds and animals are 
happier than the boys and girls, be- 
cause they are truer to nature than 
are the boys and girls... The boy or 
girl who works in factories and shops 
can not enjoy the blessing of nature 
as much as those boys and girls who 
work on the farm because they do not 
have nature for a companion’ and 
partner. About all the city boy or 
girl associates with is art. There is 
as much comparison between the city 
boy and girl ag there are between the 
little bird or animal that is caged up 
and the one that is free. The one 
that is caged up never has the pleas- 
ure of enjoying nature like the one 
that is free. The boy or girl who 
lives on the farm has the pleasure 
of associating with and studying na- 
ture. I often find myself. thanking 
God for the beautiful suntight, pure, 
fresh air, the beautiful flowers, gold- 
en grain and delicious fruits. We 
think of those blessings more while 
we are in the field, garden, orchard 
and vineyard studying and associat- 
ing with nature. --While the dear boys 
and girls who work in shops and fac- 
tories are deprived of these blessings. 


Too many boys and girls are ruining 
the health nature gave them by slight- 
ing nature. Dear boys and girls, bet- 


ter slight your evil companions and 
accept nature for your companion, 
Nature will never betray you, never 
guide you through the crooked paths 
of life. It will be more true to you 
than your best earthly friend. Nature 
will not lead you to the saloons and 
gambling halls, penitentiaries and a 
drunkard’s grave, and cause your dear 
praying mother to go through her last 
days of life here on earth with a 
broken heart and sad face. Let na- 
ture guide you and you will never 
go wrong, but will live a happy life. 

P. S—Dear boys, just as I finished 
this letter, I received a phone mes- 
sage stating that a young German 
man shot himself this morning. I 
learn also that he has not accepted 
nature as @ guide and companion, but 
perhaps allowed evil companions to 
lead him to a saloon and a drunk- 
ard’s grave. 





In dairy work Wisconsin ranks high. 
With 3,000 creameries, 600 are co-op- 
erative. Cow testing organizations 
were begun six years ago and they 
now have nearly 2,000 members with 
18,000 cows that have completed a 
year’s record showing whether each 
cow is worth keeping. 
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Money-Saving Prices 
on STEEL Shingles! 


:/ Why fool with 
wood shingles that 
burn and ret when 
135,000 have 
found Edwards 
ET a a 
Steel Shingles far 
and away superior? 

They are fire- 
proof, lightning- 


roof, and rust-proof 

wood! Y an ee ee ene 
ou can lay m 

and nails. Come in big sheets to handle, | 


Put on over old roof or sheathing if you like. 
« 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid 

No expert workmen, no special tools, no 
painting. And the handsomest roof you ever 
saw. r oaigeeers are struck dumb with 
admiration. y’ll all want roofs like yours. 
EDWARDS OFFER Waite Paweres ocey 
low price, with freight Bee oy ~~ 


Ask for Book No. 3361 and give size of roof 
if nossible. (148) 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 








boys and girls are living as nature! 


3311-3361 Leck Street, Cincinnati, Ohle 
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My mind to me a kingdom is, 

Such perfect joy therein I find, 

As far exceeds all earthly bliss 

That world affords, or grows by kind; 

Though much I want what most men 
have, 

Yet doth my mind forbid me crave. 


Content I live—this is my stay; 

I seek no more than may suffice— 

I press to bear no haukthy sway; 
Look—what I lack my mind supplies. 
Lo! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 


I see how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers oft do fall; 

I see how those that sit aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all: 

They get—they toil—thep spend with 
care, 

Such cares my mind could never bear. 


Some have too much, yet still they 
crave, 

I little have, yet seek no more, 

They are but poor—though much they 
have, 

And I am rich—with little store; 

They poor, I rich—they beg, I give: 

They lack, I lend; they pine, I live. 

—Anecient Song. 





RANCH LIFE FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Editor Rural World—Some fifty; 
years ago I worked for a ranchman | 
on the old Fremont trail in the lower | 
Platte Valley, and I had a good chance 
to observe those immense wagon 
trains of the freighters and others 
from the states, who with their oxen | 
and mule teams were engaged in: 
transporting supplies across what 
Was then known as the great desert 
of America. The government forts, 
mining camps and other’ establish- 
ments in the almost unexplored re- 
gions of the mountains got their sup- 
plies then by wagon, and proviagions, 
military stores, ammunition ang other 
necessary articles had to be hauled! 
lorg distances at an enormous ex-! 
pense, yet the freighters made lots of ;]J 
money in those days. At certain fav- 
orable points along the trail, ambi- 
tious adventurers of bold and fearless 
character had erected cheap but spa- 
cious cabins and large comfortable 
stables, for the purpose of sheltering 
the weary pilgrims of the plains and 
their animals in case of blizzards, 
snow and cold rainstorms in winter, 
as the mulewhackers returned to the 
regions of civilization. Large quanti- 
ties of wild hay were put up each 
summer to put in the mangers of the | 
stables to get an exhorbitant price | 
when the cold wintry winds swept 
across the desolate plains. These 
ranches were in reality taverns where 
travelers were kept, and previous to} 
1850 such stopping places throughout | 
our country were known by the name 
of taverns, but in the early fifties the 
owners of large fine public houses be- 
gan to look for a more elegant name 
for their structures, so as to distin- 
guish them from the small _ shacks, 
and by this means get a more aristo- 
cratic reputation, so that higher prices 
could be obtained from their guests. 
But it was not long until the little 
fellows became dissatisfied with the 
time honored name of tavern, and 
soon all such public buildings became 
known by the French name of hotel. 

These enterprising men who at an 
early day took their families into the 
Indian country, far from civilization, 
braving all dangers from the depre- 
dations of the red man and also of 
the white outlaw, must have had a de- 
gree of courage and perseverence 
worthy of the most extreme admira- 
tion. There was much that was ro- 
mantic in life on the desert plains in 
those days when the frontiersmen 
could at almost any time see _ vast 
droves of Indian cattle (buffalo), but 
these landlords who kept hotel in 
rough cottonwood log cabins were 
probably not much animated by ro- 
mantic ideas, they were there to make 
a big pile of money, and they made it 
in a short time. These places were 
generally stocked with a moderate 








:considered as truly 


space, and lodgers had to pay a big | 
price for sleeping if the location was ‘ 
far out on the plain, and indeed, all 
charges were heavy at a great dis- 
tance from civilization. 

Most of these ranchmen kept a 
small herd of working cattle for the 
purpose of trading them off to un- 
fortunate pilgrims whose oxen had 
become foot-sore by traveling, so that 
they were too much disabled to pro- 
ceed on the journey. In these trades 
the owner of the lame ox was com- 
pletely in the power of the unmerci- 
ful landlord, who would not trade 
unless he could make an enormous 
profit, and then the lame animal was | 
turned in with the others and lived | 
on prairie grass for a few weeks to! 
recruit when it was in shape to trade | 
to some other unfortunate man, and: 
much money was made in this way. | 

At the ranch where I worked the | 
buildings were rough but large and | 
comfortable, and they had cost but | 
little money. FE was told that in 
winter in bad stormy weather’ the 
stables and sheds “would be crowded |} 
with teams at night and the money 
would roll in lively. | 

A yeung cowboy not out of his teens 
boatWed at this ranch and _ herded 
some 400 large steers on the wild | 
grass, he had an easy job of it as he | 
read dime novels much of the time, | 
while the animals were ranging on 
the plain a mile or two away. Occa- | 
sionally he would climb upon an out-| 
building to make observations, to see | 
if the cattle were scattering too) 
much, and if so, he would mount his | 
pony and gallop over the hills and | 
far away to get them together again, | 
staying most of the time at the house ; 

Ranch life there was not lonesome, 





'as immense wagon trains were hour- | 


ly passing along the trail, making it 
very interesting to the observer. 

Among terrestrial phenomena the 
mirage of the great plains must be 
wonderful and 
worthy of much study. I have seen 
vilages and other objects many miles 
away, which on ordinary 
were entirely invisible to the observer, 
owing -to- the ratundity of the earth, | 
and the uneven surface of the ground, | 
yet when atmospheric conditions were | 
just right and favorable for mirage, | 
such objects would appear to be pro-! 
jected skyward above the horizon, and 
in this way become visible, although | 
the picture was more faint than a| 
shadow. 


| 


occasions | 


J. M. MILLER. 





PLANNING ONE’S REAL HOME. 





Architecture, in a way, is the most 
universal of allarts in its appeal. Not 
only does almost every waking mo- |! 
-ment bring one into some relation 
with it, but there is also a direct per- 
sonal interest in the buildings where 
one’s hours are spent. City dwellers, 
at any rate, must pass much of their 
time under cover and for all, except 
the outcast, there is some place called 
home. 

It is,- indeed, the home on which 
thoughts are centered so far as archi- 
tecture has a vital personal meaning. 
People accept a great many buildings 
as a matter of course, simply because 
the buildings, designed for various 
us*s, are there. But with the home, 
the case is entirely different, says a, 
writer for the Newark News. Whether ! 
the home is rented or owned, whether 
it is an apartment or even a room, 
there is about it something individual, 
which must have a bearing on each 
person intimately associated with it. 
One may “have to live,” as the saying 
goes, in this place or that still, there 
always is some effort to exercise the 
power of choice. When there is free- 
dom of choice, it is only natural for 
an attempt to be made to _ realize 
ideals, to a certain extent, at least. 

Who has not dreamed of such a 
home as he or she would like to have? 
This is one of the dearest dreams that 
can come, and, if acted upon rightly, 
one of the most inspiring. It may be 
that the ideal has been more or less 
realized; there are people who can 
look on their home and house plan- 
ning as an accomplished fact. But the 
most cherished plans-after all have a 
way of leading to other plans—plans 
for improvement, possibly, if not for 
actual change. There always are 








supply of groceries, ammunition, to- 
bacco and lots of whisky that would 
bear much adulteration. In the at- 






beds would be crowded in a small 





tics of these rough structures several ; begin to form it is the best rule to 


plans about the house and home, and 
it is very well that there should be. 
From the moment that such plans 





have them take definite shape. Houses 





and homes are actual things and they | 
result from actual effort on the part 
of some one or other. To dream of a 
home, of a house, that will satisfy 
longings, amounts to nothing if am- 
bition is not stimulated by desire. For 
the great majority, the acquirement 
of a home means persistent effort, 
persistent saving, and the home that 
is established as the result of saving 
and effort, has a value to its possessor 
that cannot be measured in money or 
in words. 

House planning, which means home 


; planning, should be far more than a 


fascinating occupation. It should be 
a powerful incentive. Even though the 
attainment of the object seems far in 
the future, steps can be taken day by 
day to attain it, and every step makes 
the succeeding one easier. Ideas can 
be weighed, the eyes can be kept open 
to possibilities. The home of some 
{friend may help form an ideal for 
one’s self—this not only in material 
things, but also in atmosphere. Per- 
haps one feature may be seen here and 
another there; possibly the conception 


|}may be an original one. 


Effort and saving have been referred 
to; they are the corner-stones of 
| house and home. But along with 
| them there must be observation, and 
a development of the sense of what 
is fitting with respect to taste as well 
as to purse. Better a succession of 
hemes, each registering an advance, 
than a home chosen or built unwisely, 
and maintained indefinitely at a cost 
neither reasonable nor _ justifiable. 
This cost, it may be added, is not al- 
ways measured in dollars and cents. 





| HELPING CHILDREN BOOKWARDS. 





Two articles in recent American 
Magazines are on the parents’ influ- 
ence in Bible study for children and in 
the use of the public library. If 
parents will read the Bible, we are 
told, repeat the stories to the child- 
ren and later read and study the great 


‘book with them, children will learn 


the Bible. At present the Bible is 
seldom taught in schools with the 
other great literature; and there is 
only a brief hour at Sunday school 
once a week. Only through definite 
work in the home can the treasures of 
literature and of wisdom in the great- 
est book in the world be fully opened 
to children. 

Use of the public library can also 
be made a habit with children by wise 
guidance. A mother may take her 
child tothe children’s room at the 
library, tell him about the books, 
showing him which ones he is likely 
to find interesting. Then she may 
leave him there for an hour alone, to 
wait till the mother returns. If this 
is done now and then by mothers the 
children learn to think of the library 
as their own. As the years pass they 
learn to turn to it for information in 
the natural way that makes learning 
easy. The lad who finds a flower or a 
pebble that interests him knows that 
he can find out about it at the library, 
if his home books do not tell him. The 
librarians of ‘the children’s room are 
always eager to help. Teachers of 
course also help develop the library 
habit in children; but the mother, 
after all, has the best opportunity. If 
she starts the children in early they 
will go to the library for their amuse- 
ment quite as readily as to other 
places. But mothers must show their 
interest in books which the child is 
interested in and give him compan- 
ionship in his exploration. 





TRIED RECIPES. 





Cherry Pudding—One large cupful 
of stale cake chumbs, one beaten egg, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, half a 
cupful of milk, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder and flour to make a 
stiff cake batter. Butter a baking dish 
and put into it a three-inch layer of 
sour canned cherries drained very 
dry. Sprinkle with a scant cupful of 
brown sugar, pour the batter over, 
and bake half an hour in a moderate 
oven. Serve with hard sauce flavored 
with almond. 

Superior Brown Betty—Melt half a 
cupful of butter, put into it a cupful 
of bread crumbs, and stir till all the 
butter is taken up and the crumbs are 
coated. Now butter a pudding dish, 
and into it slice a good thick layer of 
tart apples. Sprinkle with sugar and 
cinnamon, spread on a thin layer of 
the buttered crumbs, and dot with 


impure 


Blood 


Instantly suggests the remedy, 
HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA., A 
word to the wise is sufficient. Buy 
a bottle this very day. Be sureto 
get Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the true 
blood purifier, prepared only by 
C. 1. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Guaranteed Beautifier, The 


BEAUTIO rage of the age. Acce 


counterfeits. Send $1 bill and you will we 
ceive by parcel post Beautiola and Beauty 
Cream, with full particulars. THE BEAT 
TIOLA CO., Dept. C., Beautiola Bldg., 
Leuis, U. 8S. A. 





ay 
The Popular, Magical ang 








GENUINE DIAMOND RING 122 
Set 


io. To inteneatye nas 
Year 


Solid Fane Dead 

UINE DIAMOND 
fine gold tilled Cimgs. will send this 
> <4 size. pee receipt of F l2e coin to 
rtising. Money re etree 
THE AUCTION. CO., Dept. 317, 


Sunshine Lamp 


300 Candle Power FREE 


Turns night tnto day. Gives better tsht — 
than gas,electricity or 18 ordinary lamps 
atone-tenth the wy For Homes, Stores, 
Halis Churches. A child can carry it. Bean 
Makes its light from common gasoline. I 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE. ' 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to 
%.0m we can refer new customers. ke 
advantage of our SPECIAL FREK TRIAL 
OFFER. ritetoday. AGENTS aie ED. 
Gussneneen SAPETY LAMP 
982, Factory Bidg., Kansas city, Mo. 































Send us $10 and we will ship you one first-cl 
40 Ib. Feather Bed, one pair 6 1b. new Feather Pillows 
($2.50), one pair full size Blankets ($3,080), 
Comfort, full size ($3.00), one full size Sheet. (81.090), 
one pair Pillow Slips (50¢), all for ooly $10. All new 
a 


goods and ne trash. Biggest Bargain ever offered, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. This offer is good for a short 
time only to advertise our goods. ail money order 
now or write for circular and a blanks 
SOUTHERN pg ene & PILLOW co, 
Depi 1524 @ . H.C. 
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jelly of any preferred kind. Continue 
with apples, sugar, spice, crumbs and 
jelly till the dish is full, letting the 
last layer be a rather thick one of 
crumbs. Pour in a scant half cupful 
of water, and bake in a slow oven for 
an hour, covering if it browns too 
quickly. Serve with cream. 

Hot Chocolate Pudding—Cream two 
tablespoonfuls of butter with half a 
cupful of sugar, add one beaten egg, 
half a cupful of milk, one cupful of 
flour, one teaspoonful of baking powd- 
er and a little salt. Melt a square of 
chocolate, and add it to the batter, 
with a tablespoonful of cocoa. Steam 
in a buttered mold for two hours, and 
serve with a liquid sauce. 

Jam Puffs—One cupful of flour, five 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one 
teaspoonful of salt, two  tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, half a cupful of milk. 
Rub the butter, salt, flour and baking 
powder together, and make into a bat- 
ter with the milk. Butter custard 
cups, put a tablespoonful of jam in 
the bottom of each, and fill two-thirds 
full with the batter. Steam three 
quarters of an hour, and serve with 
any good sauce.—Farm and Fireside. 





REPENTANCE. 





We need to know clearly the sin of 
which we repent before repentance 
can begin or can be genuine. 
with this clear vision of the sin com 
mitted repentance implies a resolir 
tion to turn from the sin and all sith 
ilar sin.—Charles H. Brigham 





TIME SIGNAL, 





Food placed in the oven to bake is 
sometimes forgotten by the 
housewife. To save that waste W 
comes from letting dishes burt | 
through poly pe an alarm ¢ 
will be found hel If the alarm is 
set at the hour 3 ‘behing should be 
finished the housekeeper will hear # 
wherever she may be. 
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CLASSIFIED: ¥ 


NT and 
| SALE 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 


Initials and numbers 





DEPARTMENT 


POULTRY. 


WHITE ROCK EGGS, extra quality; also 
best new potato known. Circular. Sidney 
Schmidt, Chillicothe, Mo. 

-—————— 


LIVE STOCK. 


FOR SALE—Ten choice registered bull 
calves for sale, from two_to eleven months 
old, from high-class, heavy-producing Jer- 
seys. Write me for prices, stating age you 
want. D, 8S. Mayhew. Monett, Mo. 

















THREE pbiack Percheron mares, young, 
sound, $1,050.00, 13 months; short horn bull, 



























































“e well bred, unpadmpered, $80; Duroc Jersey 
count as words. These little ads. are read by thousands and give re awine: all above reatecetea, Wee pastionions, 
sults. No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order. etc, write, J. E. Weller, Paucett, Mo.. In- 

: " . quiries promptly answered. 
SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS. TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, ———— 
TOBACCO, 
fh 
% ' 7 . LONG GREEN leaf tobacco to chew or 
HELP WANTED. POULTRY. smoke, Twenty and twenty-five cents per 
nes sound. True Cutler, Holt, Mo, 
MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for gov-| WHITE WYANDOTTE eggs, 15 $1.50; 100 : — 7 . — 
ernment jobs. $65 to $150 month. Vaca- | $5.00. Mrs, Arthur Lemert, Cedar Vale, Kan. DOGS 
tions: steady work. Parcel post means — “ 7 
appointments, Common _ education  suffi- EGGS—15 fertile eggs, postpaid $1; from FON, WOLF, HOUNDS, List free, J. D. 
cient. Be meee gy he os pure single comb brown Leghorns. Mrs. | Stodghill Shelbyville, Ky. 
, for free s sitior ope ( ry Tyre 
ately Franklin Institute, Dept. E168 Ro- | Kenyon, Tyrone, Okla. Sy 
chester, N. Y. FAWN AND WHITE Indian Runner duck : =_e 
—— —- == leggs, $2.00 per 13; Barred P, Rocks, $1 per EVERYBODY learn shorthand: 20 lessons 
FARMS AND LANDS. 13. J. Gibert, Webster Groves, Mo., R. 4. free including corrections and suggestions. 
Dougherty’s School, Topeka, Kan. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly no mat- 
ter where or what it is, Be your own 
agent. Pay no commission. Particulars 
free. Dept. L. Co-operative Salesman Co., 
Lincoln. Nebr. 


RIGHT COUNTRY, right climate, right 
people, righ prices, right terms. Write De- 
velopment League, Bessemer, Michigan. 








IF YOU WANT farms for ranches in the 
Ozarks of Missouri, farms from 40, 80, 160 
acres and up, at price from $20.00 and up, 
write A. J. Johnston, Merchants Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 


SINGLE C B MINORCAS and Rose Comb 








R. L. Red. Stock and eggs. F. Kremer, 
Manchester, Okla. 

TIP TOP BARRED ROCKS. Exes from 
my nine strains $1.50 per 13. C. C. Waller. 


Vermont’, Mo. 


] FOR SALE—Full-blooded 





Mammoth Pe- 





——-—- 





” MISCELLANEOUS. 
HELPFUL LITERATURE 





for Bible stu- 





dents on aplication. Emma Paschal, $05 
Cypress St., San Antonio, Texas, 
TEN DANDY cake and candy recipes, 





{kin ducks. Eggs $1.00 per setting. Mrs. A. | Ten cents. Hicks, 74 Pilling 8t.. Brooklyn, 
Brower, Rinehart, Mo. N. Y. 

EGGS from my choice strain of Barred NEW CENTURY SHAVING OUTFIT— 
Plymouth Rocks, $1.00 per 15. Satisfaction | one hollow ground razor, one razor hone, 


guaranteed. 


Mrs. A, E. Glendenning, May- 
wood, Mo. ° 





FOR SALE cheap, location southwest 
Missouri; eleven hundred acres; fenced: well 
watered with springs; part hill pasture; 
farming land level and no rocks; good barn; 


two houses (poor); four miles from town 
having two trunk lines. Terms; splendid 
stock farm. Address, Box 285, Carterville, 
Mo, 





TEXAS SCHOOL LAND for sale by the 


state; you can buy good land at $2 per 
acre; pay 5c per acre cash and no more 
for 40 years, but 8 per cent interest; send 


éc postage for further informations. Investor 
Publishing Co., Dept, 77, San Antonio, Tex, 


IDEAL HOME—120 acres. 
ter piped to house and barn. 
Chicken houses, brooders. 
post office, stores, hotels. Specially desir- 
able for weak lungs. Alfalfa; grain, sar- 
den, berries. Beautiful, picturesque. Price 
$5,000.00. $1,000.00 against to run long 
time. Allison, Rye, Pueblo Co., Colorado. 


——— $$$ -_—— 


SEED CURN. 


a 
SELECT SEED CORN—Locust Hill Stock 
Farm, Culpeper, Virginia, 





Mountain wa- 
In pine grove. 
Half mile to 











SEED CORN—Boone Co. and Johnson Co., 
ear, $3.00; shelled and graded, $2.50. Satis- 
faction cuaranteed. L. H. Gale. Hayti, Mo. 


A LIMITED QUANTITY of Golden Beau- 
ty selected seed corn. This is a golden yel- 
low corn, long ear and thin cob, matures in 





about 100 days and is a heavy yielder. 
Shelled and graded $2.00 per bu. in less 
quantities, five cents per pound. W, C. 


Kriege, Edwardsville, I). 
i = 





CLOVER SEED. 


NEW WHITE SWEET COVER SEED— 
4 leaf tobacco. J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, 
y. 








| SWEET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 
large biennial yellow. Prices and circular 
sent on request. Bokhara Seed Co., Box D, 
Falmouth Ky, 


——_— 





SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 
GODBEY’S POOR LAND CORN 





is in a 
class by itself, weighs 62 lbs.. per bu.: su- 
Perior to all other sorts for meal. Grits, 
hominy and all milling purposes. Make a 
bigger yield on thin land than any other 
sort. Price, $1 per pk., $3 per bu. Triumph, 
Nancy Hall and Porterica Yam Sweet Po- 
tato. plants, price $1.75 per 1,000. Full in- 
structions for keeping sweet potatoes al' 


the year around given free with every or- 
der. Tomato plants, all leading varieties 
Teady April 1st to May ist. Price $1 per 
T. K. Godbey, Waldo. Fla. 


1,000, 
| 





JACKS AND JENNETS, 


SALE or exchange, 
Would exchange 





FOR 


a good young 
Jack, 


for draft or saddle 





Mare. J. W. Martin, Odessa, Mo. 
HORSES. 
Gitte 








REGISTERED saddle stallions two and 
our years old, Sire Chester Mede 1676. By 
Chester Dare No. 10. These horses are 
briced worth the money. Craig Bros., Pitts- 
Ville, Mo. 
ae 





FOR SALE cheap, one standard bred and 
Tesistered trotting mare, heavy in foal to a 
#on of Axtell, $185 will buy her if sold soon. 
See hy oulass address Chas. Schiek, Free- 


FOR SALE—Registered trotting stal- 

lions, mares, colts and fillies at very 
low prices. Colman Stock. Farin, 
Creve Coeur, St. Louis Co., Mo. 


STALLION—For sale, a coming 3-year- 
ld registered trotting stallion, grandson of 
Ashland Wilkes. 2:17%, sire of 63 trotters 
= pacers: large; $250; other breeding 
—: A. White, Sarcoxie, Mo., R. R. 2. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
rok SALE at a bargain, new sawmill, 85 
ax boiler, 60 in. saw, 35 H. P. engine and 
mty timber to saw. Charles F. Pulver, 
gden, Ark, 


AGENTS. 


one PER DAY SALARY paid one man or 
an in each town to distribute free 
faywats and take orders for concentrated 

‘rings in tubes, Ziegler Co, 447 Q, 

















Dearborn St.. Chicago, 








PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTE egas. $1.00 
per 15; $5.00 per 100 prepaid. James L. 
Robinson, R. 1, Smithville. Mo. 

RHODE ISLAND COCKERELS. Single 
and Rose Comb. None better, $2.00. Mrs. 
Charles Harris, Sabula, Iron Co,, Mo. 

SUPERIOR. WINNING, laying. Single 
Comb White Leghorns, eggs, chicks. Arm- 
strong Bros., Box 1, Arthur, Mo. 











SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs; from 
select and matured stock; $2.00 per 50; $3.50 
per 100. Rosa Simpson, Palmer, III. 

THOROUGHBRED, bred to lay, Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching, 
$1.50 per 15. D. BEB. Rosenbarger. Todd, 
Okla, 

ROSE COMB Rhode Island Reds, eggs 
from range flock $4.00 per hundred. Special 
matings $1.00 and $2.00 for 15 eggs. Hale 


Red Farm, Hale, Mo. 


SICILIAN BUTTERCUPS—No finer stock 
in existence; eggs for hatching, $2.50 per 15: 
$4 per 30. Frank Miller, Route 7, Okla- 
homa City Okla. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS for hatch- 

















ing, from exceptional fine layers, $1.25 per 
setting or five dollars per hundred, Mrs. W. 
G. Kriege, Edwardsville, Ill., R. 4. 

ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns, Chicago 
and St. Louis winners, Excellent double 
matings and utility, “best in west.’ Rev. 
Albert Rice, Waverly, Iowa. 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Rhode 
Island Reds, fawn Indian Runner ducks. 
Eggs 70c per setting, or $1.20 for 2 settings. 
Mattie Groves, Isbell Station, Mo. 

MAMMOTH White Turkeys, largest tom 
weighed 51 lbs.: eggs. $3 per 12: Barred P. 
Rock eggs, $2.50 per 15. Circular free. Geo. 


W. Wingo & Son, R. 9-B, Mayfield, Ky. 





ROCKS, reds, silver laced Wyandottes and 
Brown Leghorns; eggs by express or post. 
Write for free poultry book. Sunnyside 
Poultry Farm, Box 22, Owensville, Mo. 





NATURE RIVAL BROODER PLANS, Reg- 





ular $1 book for 2ic. Best brooder. Not 
satisfied, money back. White & Columbian 
Rocks. Circular free. L. Malkemus, Davis, 
Ill. 

WHITE RUNNER and Buff Orpington 
drakes for sale: eggs from Anconas, White 


Leghorns 
stock, reasonable 
Jonesburg. Mo. 


EGGS—From B. P, Rocks 


White Orpingtons and duck. Fine 
price. J. M. Wilson, 





Rhode Island 


Reds, White Orpingtons; all of the _ best 
strains; prices $2 per 15; $3.50 per 30; $5 
per 45; satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. M. B. 


Orewyler, Miami, Okla. 

THE EGG MAN’S HEN. 58. C. W. Leg- 
horns exclusively; heavy laying strain; large 
egg record last year. Making good in Moun- 
tain Grove laying contest. Eggs, 15, $1.00; 
100, $5.00. S. S, Hinerman, Marshfield, Mo. 


REED’S “IMPERIAL RINGLET” barred 
Rocks. 16 years’ experience in breeding and 
judging eggs; finest matings, $3.00 per 15; 
$9.00 per 100; range, $1.00 per 15; $4.00 per 
100, Fox hounds. O, W. Reed & Sons, Clif- 
ton Hill, Mo. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Both mat- 
ings; eggs reasonable for the quality. Won 
lst, 24 and 5th pullets, ist, 24, 3d and 4th 
cockerels, and ist and 2d hens at Jefferson 
City, Mo., with 143 Barred Rocks on exhi- 
bition. W. W. Graves, Jefferson City Mo. 


8. C. BROWN LEGHORN, won all firsts 
and seconds at Chillicothe and the highest 
scoring pullet in the show and Ist pen at 
Gallatin. Have two finely mated pens first, 
$3, second, $2 per 15. Utility eggs $1.00 
per 15, $5 per 100. J. H. Gallatin, Chilli- 
cothe. Mo. 


GLEN RAVEN Ege farm supplies fresh 
eggs that will hatch; Barred Plymouth Rock 
and Brown Leghorn. “Best team’’ in the 
chicken business, 15 eggs for $1.50, 30 for 
$2.75, 100, $6.00. Day eld chicks i0c, and 
12%e each; older chicks worth more, Cir- 
cular 


free, E. W. Geer, Farmington, Mo. 
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one razor strop, one decorated 


china mug, 
one bar shaving soap, 


one lather brush, one 


easel mirror, one barber’s towel, one box 
talcum powder, one barber’s comb, one hair 
brush, all in a box for $2.75. In ordering 


write vour name and address plain, 
Jewell. Batavia, New York. 


Harry 


A Good Investmen 


If your r va horse that 
is ‘blewiabe eae SE Re three 
weeks of faithful treatment you see 
this same horse sound and in the 
best of spirits, doesn’t it make you 
feel guilty to see your own horse 
“Down and Out” and -you sitting back 
and doing nothing for him? 

This is the case with many horse 
owners. If they see a puff or bunch 
developing on their horse, instead of 
“nipping the case in the bud” with 
some good, reliable liniment, they let 
it go, thinking that Nature will take 
care of it. The result in many cases 
is that the horse gets so bad that he 
is useless. 

A good dependable liniment for all 
bruises and blemishes is ABSORB- 
INE, the Antiseptic Liniment, manu- 
factured by W. F. Young, P. D. F., 
58 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
This preparation is made of pure 
herbs and has no acids or poisons in 
its composition. Applied to an open 
cut or wound it kills the germs, 
causes a healthy healing from the bot- 
tom and makes the part aseptically 
clean. Safe to use anywhere. Ask 
your neighbor about his success with 
ABSORBINE. It works faithfully 
without blistering or removing the 
hair. Not necessary to lay up the 
horse during treatment. Write for 
free booklet “How to Remove Blem- 
ishes” and prove for yourself how 
others have made wonderful invest- 
ments by using this Antiseptic Germ- 
icidal Liniment. 








PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 





i 





























In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons, say large, small or medium. 


9899. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material for an 8-year size. Price 10c. 

9905. Girl’s Dress with Shield. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 


years. It requires 3% yards of 44- 
inch material for an 8-year size, 
Price 10c. 


9505. Ladies’ Kimono. 


Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 5 yards of 44- 
inch material for medium size. Price 
10c. 

9900. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 

and large. It requires 5 yards of 27- 


inch material for a medium size. Price 
10c. 


9741. Child’s Rompers, 


Cut in four sizes: 6 months, 1, 2 and 
3 years. It requires 2% yards of 36- 
inch material for a 3-year size. Price 
10c. 

9892. Boy’s Russian Suit. 

Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 
years. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 5-year size. Price 10c, 

9902—9894. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 9902 cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure, 
Skirt 9894 cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. It requires 5% yards of 44-inch 
material for the entire costume in a 
36-inch size. The skirt measures 1% 
yards at the foot. Two separate pat- 
terns, 10c for each pattern. 

9893. Ladies’ Dress for Maternity or 
Invalid Wear. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure, It re- 
quires 6% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 38-inch size. Price i0c, 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........-Size........ Years 
Best. ivviwss Sa Waist...........im 
Name 


Address 
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Western Circuit this year. 

Jay Stone 2:18%, will be raced on 
the half-mile tracks of Indiana the 
coming season, 





Elbrino Bee 2:10%, -has won the 
five-mile trotting race held at Mon- 
treal two years in succession. 





Guy Axworthy 2:08%, sold. for 
$2,100 at the recent Old Glory sale. 
He is worth the money and more. 





Harrie Jones, of Rushville, Indiana, 
will handle the good pacing stallion, 
Black Badge 2:09%, the coming sea- 
son, 





Mr. John Trimble, of Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., purchased Mainleaf 3, 2:08%, 
from J. L. Magowan last week for 
$13,500, 





Grace Hussey 2:15, who was raced 
over the half-mile tracks of Ohio last 
year, will be raced over the Grand 
Circuit this year. 





Wilbur the Great by Peter the Great 
2:0714, will be raced by Murphy this 
year, who expects to give him a mark 
of 2:10 or better, 





Havies James will take Grand 
Opera 2:12%, the fast Canadian pacer, 
early this month and prepare him for 
the Grand Circuit. 





Dr, Riddle, of Orangeville, Ontario, 
recently purchased of D. A. Hogg, of 
the same place, a three-year-old filly 
by Peter the Great 2:07%. 





Baron Aberdeen 2:114%4, by Baron 
Wilkes 2:18, owned in Massachusetts, 
has been sent to Harry Jones, Rush- 
ville, Indiana, toe. be trained, 


Wilbur the Great by Peter the Great 
2:07%4, will be trained by Murphy the 
coming season, who expects to give 
him a mark of 2:10 or better. 


It is reported that the Toronto 
horseman, Edward Baker, acting for 
Tommy Murphy, made an offer of 
$7,000 for the pacer, Eel Direct. 











A special meeting of the members 
of the driving club, of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, was held recently to make 
an effort to secure a better speedway. 





Walter Pike , who wintered his 
horses at Lake Charles, La., has 
moved to Mena, Ark., as a sort of pre- 
liminary step to racing further north. 





Florence Vincent 2:12%, and Gil- 
lett, owned by Charlie Prue, of Cleve- 
land, will be handled by W. J. An- 
drews, of Thomasville, Ga., this sea- 
son. 





The pacing mare, Princess Margaret 
2:06%4, by The Earl, has been sold by 
C. C. DeHority, of Elmwood, Indiana, 
for $5,000 to J. R. McCune, of Pitts- 
burg. 





At a recent meeting of the Lane 
County Fair, held at Eugene, Oregon, 
it was decided to have but three days 
of racing this year, during the Oregon 
State Fair. 





The Spokane, Wash., Inter-State 
Fair will be held September 12th to 
20th. Thos. S. Griffith is president of 
the association, and Robert H. Cos- 
grove, secretary. 

—_————— 

Para Bell 2:16%, owned by W. J. 
Thubson, of Pittsburg, Pa., will be 
entered in the early-closing events the 
coming season. She showed a mile in 
2:10 last season. 


Mr. E. Hadley, of Liverpool, re- 
cently purchased the old Canadian- 
bred trotting gelding, Wentworth, 
2:04%%, who is now past 23 years of 
age. The horse was shipped recently. 








Charles Flanders, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, will handle the trotting gelding 
Mack Fitzsimmons (4) 2:23, owned by 
Ben F. Jagger. The horse is now in 
the Flanders stable at Portland. 


The good pacer, Boggy 2:18%, is be- 
ing driven on the road this winter by 
K. ©. Mosher, of Brattleboro, Vt. Mr. 








The bay mare, Rosemont McKinney 
by Wallace McKinney, son of McKin- 
ney 2:11%, dam Lady M. Rowe, has 


“been purchased by M. W. Delaney, of 


Hartford, Conn., for matinee use. 


Dixana, one of the best known stock 
farms in central Kentucky, and owned 
by Major J. T. Carson, was sold at 
auction recently. It contains 482 
acres and brought $105.10 per acre or 
a little over $50,000. 





J. H. Edmonds, of Blenheim, Ont., 
purchased of J. G. Ward, of Toronto, 
the pacers, Ritchie 2:0944, and Great- 
est Heart 2:12%. 
arty, who has charge of the horses, 
has gone to Rochester, N. Y. 





MAKING GAINS ON FARM COLTS. | 
| 


I have wished that more breeders 
of draft horses would report as to} 
how they feed their young colts and | 
the consequent gains. It is a good, 
way to learn how to make good gains. | 
To start the ball rolling I shall re-| 
late my own experience. 

From the time my colt is one month 
old until weaned I let it have free ac- 
cess to grain. If flies are troublesome 
I darken the stall. When the dam is 
worked the colt suckles once in the 
forenoon and once in the afternoon. 
I prefer to let dam and colt out into 
the pasture at night. If the colt does 
not have plenty of exercise I let it 
follow the mare, but as a rule keep it 
shut up when the mare is at work. 
When the colt is weaned, at 5 or 6 
months, it is fed all the grain it will 
eat with good relish three times a 
day. If the appetite does not seem 
good for hay or grain the amount is 
diminished until it is good. All my 
stock has free access to salt at all 
times. 

I weighed one colt yonger than one 
month old. It weighed 145 pounds 
when 15 hours old. Its dam weighs 
1,800, its sire 2,200. I have put on 
my colts from 100 to 145 pounds’ gain 
in a month before weaning. I have | 
no trouble in making a colt weigh | 
1,200 pounds at 12 months, and have | 
concluded that a colt properly fed will | 
make over one-half of its size in the 
first 12 months. I breed mares weigh- 
ing less than a ton to stallions weigh- 
ing from a ton to 2,100. The best 
weight I ever secured was on a colt 
from a 1,700-pound dam and by a stal- 
lion weighing 2,100. This colt weighed 
2,120 at five years of age. 

I weigh the colts once a month. } 
quote weights of one up to 12 months: 
I month, 230 pounds; 2 months, 430; 
3 months, 560; 4 months, 690; 5 
months, 780; 6 months, 860; 7 months, 
920; 8 months, 1,000; 9 months, 1,045; 
10 months, 1,084; 11 months, 1,125, 
and 12 months, 1,200 pounds. This 
has shown me that it costs much less 
to make weight on a young animal 
than on an older one. I feed alfalfa 
hay for roughage thronghout the yea: 
and do not pasture horses or cattle. I 
raise colts and calves to maturity in 
this way and results speak well for 
the method. 

American breeders think too much 
of the word “imported” and will place 
a stallion ac the head of the stud if 
imported without knowing anything 
about his ancestors. The material as 
well as the paternal ancestry should 
be considered. I would like to see 
prizes offered for mature American- 
bred stallions and mares which would 
stimulate breeders as much as the fu- 
turity prizes do on yearling colts. We 
can raise as good horses in the Unit- 
ed States as anywhere. We have the 
blood and the feed; we have only to 
mix them right. 

I thing there is a great deal in bal- 
ancing the ration. I do not know 
much about it, but I know that some 
corn with oats is better than all oats. 
I am often told it will not do te get 
horses and colts teo fat but I am not 
much afraid if plenty of exercise is 
given. I have been breeding purebred 
stock for 50 years and have always 
heard it said that fat would cover up 
weak points. I have watched the ef- 
fects of fat on cattle and horses and 
have concluded that while it will 
cover more or less of the weak points 
it will not conceal them from such 
judges as are provided at our best 








Trainer Jas. Fos-| 


the drafty sound kind of-horses, the 
farm itself is constantly crying for the 
powerful draft type. We are using 
bigger tools, larger machines, we like 
to plow deeper. This requires more 
powerful horses. 

Of course, one cannot raise horses 
from ponies. The first essential is 
good draft breeding. The mares should 
be mated to the pure-bred stallion, 
| which weighs around a ton and is 
sound. And the more drafty are the 
mares, the more drafty the colts will 
; be. Kvery farm should have work 
|}mares of high-grade or  pure-bred 
| draft breeding. They should do the 
work handily and raise valuable, high- 
priced colts besides. 





But some farmers mate their ‘aan | 


to big draft stallions and then raise 
mediocre small colts. 
it is usually a question of not enough | 
feed. | 

After all, wise feeding is the pre- 
requisite to raising hig horses. A 
farmer who is stingy with his feed 
had better try something else than the 
draft horse business. 

First of all the dams of the colt 
should be well fed, so that nursing 
will be a profitable occupation for the 
youngsters. Then, colts should be 
given a handful of grain as soon as 
they will take it, not much, but enough 
to teach them to eat it. By weaning 
time they should be eating oats, bran, 
some corn and alfalfa, so that they 
will suffer no setback when the 
mother’s milk is stopped. They should 
have the run of a paddock. The more 
outdoors, except in inclement weather, 
the better. They should be grown 
under natural conditions. 

A colt should never be overfed, but 
always have just what it will clean 
up heartily. If he gets out of condi- 
tion give a laxative and a hot bran 
mash. Keep him in perfect health 
and always ready to eat. Then keep 
liberal amounts of feed before him. 
The buyer will come to lead him out 
of the pasture at a handsome price. 
a wae to feed draft-bred colts liber- 
ally. 





EXAMINE THE HORSE’S TEETH. 





Not very many of us pay as much 
attention to the mouths of our horses 
as we should. I learned from my 
father when I was a lad that some- 
times horses suffer from toothache 
just as we human folk do. Good 
mouths in our horses would prevent 
many cases of indigestion, colic and 
lack of energy. Examine the horse’s 
mouth and see that the teeth are in 
smooth working condition. If there 
are rough edges of the-teeth that will 
lacerate the cheeks and tongue have 
them filed down by a competent vet- 
erinarian. This will allow the full 
chewing of the food and improve the 
general health of the horse. Decayed 
teeth frequently cause an overgrowth 
of the corresponding teeth on the op- 
posite set and this overgrowth should 
be leveled down so as to permit the 
uppers and lowers to come together 
and present a perfect grinding sur- 
face. 

Much of the loss of condition among 
horses is due to defective teeth pre- 
venting them from chewing their food. 
A Minneapolis man who owns a valu- 
able race mare says he is having a set 
of artificial teeth made for her and 
some of her bad teeth crowned with 
gold, all at a cost of $3,000. She ran 
away and smashed things last summer 
when she had a bad attack of tooth- 
ache. Maybe there is no truth in this 
yarn. But it makes good reading and 
ought to suggest better care of the 
teeth of our animals, 





FARMERS HAVE SUPPLY OF SEED 
CORN ON HAND. 





Wisconsin farmrers have enough 
high-grade seed corn on hand to go 
around and some to spare, 

Men who are familiar with the seed 
supplies of the state estimate that 
Wisconsin’s growers last year pro- 
duced double the amount that will be 
needed to plant their fields this 


spring. 

“With a good supply of pure bred, 
tested seed corn available, farmers of 
the state should hesitate to purchase 


Why is that?! __ 
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any other kind,” declared A. L. Stone 





pan a 


of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin. “One poor 
seed ear each acre will reduce the 
yield 600 ears or six bushels. Seed 
that has not been tested is almost 
certain to include some ears which 
will not grow and thus cause a big 
loss in the crop.” 

“Testing is such a cheap and sim- 
ple process that farmers cannot af- 
ford to run the risk of using seed cora 
which has not been tested. Sufficient 
seed corn to plant 15 acres can be 
tested in a very few hours. 

“Many of the growers of pure bred 
corn in this state cure their seed im 
specially. built, well heated and vel- 
tilated seed houses, In these the corm 
can be thoroughly dried, thus pre- 
venting freezing of the water in the 
kernels and killing of the germ. 

“Seed corn that has been brought 
in from the field during damp weath- 
er and piled in an open crib is almost 
certain to produce only half a crop 
when used for seed. 

“The only method of determining 
whether or not seed corn will grow 
is to test it. 

“Uniess corn is well cured it will 
not grow as well as it should. . 

“The only way to detect poor 
is to test each ear. : 

“Testing can be cheaply and simply 
done. 

“Now is the time to begin the S@ 
lection of your seed corn for next - 
year—get good seed for this season's 
planting. 

“One poor ear of seed corn to the 
acre means a loss of 600 ears or six 
bushels to the acre, : 

“There is a sufficient supply of well 
cured and tested seed corn in this 
state at the present time to plant all” 
of the corn fields of the state.” F 
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HENING THE LIFE OF 
LENGTHS FENCE. POSTS. a 





‘A co-operative experiment between 
the Forest Service and the State For- 
estry Department is now under way 
on the Colorado State Agricultural 
College farm for the purpose of test- 
jng some of the methods of timber 
preserving adapted to farm fence 

ts, The last of 270 posts has re- 
cently been set under this experiment. 
These posts consist of the three 
cheapest and least lasting species of 
timber to be found in the mountain 
forests, lodgepole pine, Englemann 
spruce, and balsam fir. They are 
jn most cases of fire-killed timber 
which has stood in the national for- 
ests for a number of years and some 
surfaces deterioration is shown by 
most of them. 

The posts were divided into six lots 
to be treated as follows: One lot 
was set untreated to serve as checks 
for the treated posts. One lot was 
given two coats of ‘hot gas tar applied 
with a brush 24 hours apart. A third 
lot received two applications of crude 
oil from the Boulder petroleum wells, 
while the fourth, fifth and sixth lots 
were given treatments with gas tar 
for varying lengths of time by the 
open tank method. The butt end only 
of each post was treated to a height 
of about 30 inches. 

Each post is separately numbered 
with a brass tag and after setting a 
map has been made showing the Io- 
cation of every post. A card for each 
post is on file upon which a record is 
kept giving a full description of the 
post, together with the kind of treat- 
ment received and the character of 
the soil where set. The posts are to 
be examined at intervals to note their 
rate of decay and this will also be 
recorded on the cards. 

Further experiments are now un- 
der way to show the effects of gas tar 
and gas tar creosote in lengthening 
the life of fence post timbers which 
ean be cheaply and quickly grown on 
the farms of Colorado. This includes 
such trees as cottonwood, poplar, 
green ash, soft maple, elm, willow and 
possibly others, and studies in the 
rapidity of growth of such trees are 
now being made. Thus in. a few years 
we expect to be able to furnish full 
information regarding the cheap 
production and preserving of farm 
posts in this state—B. O. Longyear, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 
FOSTERED. 








Some of the following undertakings 
may well be fostered by the farmers’ 
club. The producers in a community 
should decide on one variety of pota- 
toes or other market crop to produce, 
and then find some way of marketing 
it jointly. One or two leading breeds 
of each kind of live stock should be 
adopted. Pure-bred sires may be 
purchased and used co-operatively, 
to the advantage of everyone. Feed, 
flour, cement, and other supplies that 
can be handled in large lots, may be 
purchased co-operatively, usually at a 
considerable saving. 

The question or organizing a live- 
stock shipping association is worth 
considering where live stock is an 
important factor. Home conveniences, 
and a beef club for supplying fresh 
meat should be considered. When 
dairying ig important, the organiza- 
tion of a cow-testing association is 
Valuable. In any neighborhood, com- 
Iunity effort along the line of road 
Improvement igs worth very careful 
Consideration. Such matters as or- 
ganizing a creamery, cheese factory, 
or farmers’ elevator, the purchase of 
& stallion, or the introduction of a 
general drainage system for the com- 
munity, should be considered by the 
Club and acted upon only after all 
the facts in the case are known. One 
of the latest attempts of a farmers’ 
tlub is to organize a co-operative 
laundry in connection with a co-op- 
erative creamery. In short, every 
futerprise connected with the farms, 
homes, or schools may be profitably 
Considered by the club.—A. D. Wilson, 


rector of Agricultural Extension 
and Farmers’ Institutes, University 
» St. Paul. 





w,. Be Satisfied With Less. 

You can’t fool all the people all 
@ time,” said Mr. Wilson. 

No,” replied the trust, “but those 
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Description 
of Dishes 


Our magnificent 33-piece din- 
ner set is the product of one of 
the finest and largest potteries 
in the world, the old rose and 
gold leaf design having become 
famous in aristocratic homes. 


They are full size for family 
nse, and the set consists of: 


6 large plates. 

6 teacups. 

6 saucers. 

6 butter plates. 

6 fruit or cereal dishes. 

1 deep vegetable dish. 

1 large meat platter. 

1 large cake or bread plate. 


In the center of each piece 
there is a cluster of roses depict- 
ed in their natural colers and 
surrounded by brilliant green 
foliage so that almost the only 
thing missing is the fragrance. 


The edge of each piece is en- 
riched with a gold border which 
adds greatly to the beauty of the 
dishes. The ware itself is pure 
white, and is dainty enough to 
delight the most fastidious 
housekeeper. 


Each dish bears the genuine 
stamp and TRADE MARK of the 
great world-renowned Owen 
China Company of Minerva, 
Ohio. This stamp guarantees the 
high superior quality of this set 
ef dishes, guarantees them abso- 
lutely. It proves to you that 





me can’t fool we can buy, and then 
ol the others that much worse.” 


this is the real Owen chinaware. 
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Al ABSOLUTE 
EXTRA FREE 


SS PIECE 


AND 


PRESENTS 


Positively the most liberal and biggest dish offer ever made. No home has enough 
dishes—good dishes. This is a wonderful collection of presents. We can only show the beauti- 
ful dishes—the rest of the presents we haven’t room to show—but a full description and picture 
of them will be sent you the minute you send us your name. ALL ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to introduce our business in your locality. All that is required is a few minutes of your spare 
time. Read below carefully, and send the coupon and I will do the rest. 


Easy to 
Secure All 


If you want our 23-piece din- 
ner set, and the 41 other pres- 
ents, simply sign your name on 
the coupon below, and return it 
to us promptly and we will send 
you a LARGE ILLUSTRATION 
IN COLORS, showing this beau- 
tiful Dinner Set with its hand- 
some decorations of red, green 
and gold against the pure white 
background of the ware itself. 


We will also send you SIX- 
TEEN of our BIG NEEDLE 
CASES—115 best grade, big eye, 
extra quality steel needles of all 
sizes in each needle case. 


If you will show these Needle 
Cases to sixteen of your lady 
friends and ask them for 25 
cents each IN CONNECTION 
with another special offer, which 
we will tell you about in our first 
letter, we will send you, by 
freight, this handsome 33-piece 
Rose and Gold Decorated Dinner 
Set, ABSOLUTELY FREE, AS 
A PRIZE, and in addition the 40 
post cards and a beautiful extra 
surprise gift for being prompt. 


Just write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon and mail it 
to us and the 16 needle cases, the 
pretty many-colored picture of 
the dishes and full instructions 
for getting them will come right 
out to you in a jiffy. Send no 
money—just your name. We 
trust you with the sixteen needle 
ecases—if you can’t dispose of 
them, we will send postage for 
their return. Don’t wait until 
these dinner sets are all gone. 
Send in the coupon now. 


li a I a7 
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41ExtraPres- 
ents Free 


The dishes are not all you g:t 
by any means. 

Our plan is full of SUR- 
PRISES and DELIGHTS for 
those of our friends who are 
willing to lend a helping hand 
at spare times. 

The very first letter you get 
from us will surprise you before 
you open it. It will also d-light 
you by tellingall about the 
big 40 post cards collection 
which we want to give you in ad- 
dition to the dishes. These heau- 
tiful post ecards are so rare and 
attractive and printed in such a 
gorgeous array of colors that 
you will be delightfully sur- 
prised. 

And still, THAT is not all. 
One of the prettiest surprises of 
all is kept a secret until the day 
you get the dishes and find a 
pretty present that you knew 
nothing about. 

Isn’t this a fascinating idea? 

And what makes it more so is 
that we have something nice for 
everyone of your frifnds and 
neighbors, too. We'll tell you 
ALL about it as soon as we re- 
ceive the coupon with your name 
on it. 

The coupon starts the whole 
thing. 





Send This Coupon 
NO MONEY 


Celman’s Rural World, 
718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, postpaid, the six- 
teen Big Needle Cases of best grade 
needles, together with Large Ilus- 
tration, in colors, of the beautiful 
33-piece dinnér set and tell me all 
about the other gifts. 


My Name. .ccccecsccccescsessessess 


Full Addreass..... ee eee ee eeeewnsees 
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From the Producer 


To 


CO-OPERATIVE SUCCESS AND ITS 
LESSONS. 





It is doubtful if there is a co-opera- 
tive marketing association of any kind 
anywhere that has been more success- 
ful than has the Catawba co-operative 
creamery company of Hickory, N. C. 
This company was organized June 1, 
1910, and was incorporated August 9, 
1912. iI am very familiar with the 
conditions in that section of North 
Carolina, and can sum up the main 
reason for the success of this asso- 
ciation when I say that these people 
started on a small scale, worked hard 
and gradually grew. They didn’t try 
to start with a great big plant, but 
Started with a very small one and 
have gradually grown until they now 
have a plant that is turning out about 
16,000 pounds of butter a month. 

Catawba county, in which this 
¢creamery is located, is just one of the 
average counties of the state. The 
most of the soil is of the red type 
that couldn't be called real rich. Be- 
fore the creamery started a good 
many people in the county kept two, 
three or four cows and were market- 
ing their butter to the best advantage 
they could. So when the creamery 
started in 1910 it had the produce of 
about 300 grade Jersey cows.’ The 
first’ month ‘the creamery produced 
8,000. pounds of butter. - The fourth 
month after,.beginning this work it 
developed ~ that ‘the ~ patrons’ of ‘the 
creamery wished to market their 
eggs through the association. So the 
cream collector commenced collect- 
ing the eggs and they were marketed 
through the association. 

Borrowed Money to Begin With. 

When the creamery. association 
first organized, the money for start- 
fing work was borrowed from a local 
bank, and the directors indorsed the 
notes personally. The authorized 
capital stock of the association when 
fit was incorporated in 1912 was $50,- 
000, divided into shares of $10 each. 
The aetual paid-up capital at the be- 
ginning of business after incorpora- 
tion was $1,200. 

The co-operative spirit is really 
carried out in this association. Just 
as much is paid for the cream and 
eggs as it is thought can be paid to 
have running expenses left and from 
6 to 8 per cent on the capital invest- 
ed, If, at the end of the year, it is 
found that more than 8 per cent has 
been made on the stock, all of it is 
not turned over to the stockholders. 

The following contract is signed by 
all of the patrons who wish to take 
advantage of marketing the eggs 
through the association: 

For the privilege of selling 
eggs to the creamery company 
and getting a market established 
for guaranteed fresh eggs I, the 
undersigned, hereby pledge myself 
to comply in every way with the 
following rules: I agree to deliv- 
er eggs to the cream haulers that 
will not exceed four days old, and 
to be gathered twice every day, 
eggs to be of uniform size; no un- 
dersized or oversized eggs. 

Eggs are to be clean and kept 
in a cool, dry place, each egg to 
be stamped on the side, and the 
carton to be stamped on the top. 
I agree not to sell any eggs that 
I have marked with the creamery 
company’s trademark to anyone 
else other than the creamery com- 
pany, and to use cartons for no 
other purpose except to deliver 
eggs to the drivers. I agree to 
separate the white from the 
brown eggs if asked to do so by 
the creamery association. Each 
patron is given a number, so that 
any eggs delivered can be traced 
back to the original owner, in case 
this becomes necessary. A stamp 
is furnished at cost, which is only 
15 cents, to each of the patrons 
for the stamping of these eggs. 
The carton is labeled as follows: 
This package contains one dozen 
guaranteed fresh eggs and signed 
by the Catawba creamery com- 
pany. 


The cream collector is furnished 


with money by the creamery associa- 
tion, and he pays cash for the eggs 


the Consumer 


was .decided to send checks to those 
selling eggs the first of each month 
in the same way the check for cream 
was sent, but this was found unsat- 
isfactory, as the majority of those 
selling eggs were the women folks 
and they wished the money at once 
to buy small household necessities. 
Pay Cash for Eggs. 

The association is now marketing 
for its patrons about 150,000 dozen 
eggs a year. In March and April to- 
tal number runs up to 16,000 to 20,000 
tion received $65,000 for the 
marketed. 

It is the purpose of the association 
that all of the creamery patrons own 
one or more shares of stock at $10 
per share. However, they do not have 
to pay but $2 per share down and the 
other is payable in three years at 6 
per cent. No one man is permitted to 
own more than 20 shares. The asso- 
ciation is now securing cream from 
1,200 to 1,500 cows. There are very 
few of the patrons who do not own 
one or more shares of stock, yet pro- 
vision is made for those who, for any 
reason, may not be able to buy any of 
the stock. Their cream is collected 
just the same as the others, but they 
are paid 1 cent a pound less for but- 
ter fat than are those who own one 


eggs 


per month. One month this associa- |, 





or more shares. , 


The cream is collected right at the 
farmer’s door. The association hires 
some man, and in many instances one 
of the farmers themselves, to collect 
this cream from the patrons and haul 
it to the creamery at Hickory. The 
collector is paid from 2 to 3 cents a 
pound of butter fat collected for his 
work, depending on the distance it is 
hauled. He is also paid 1 cent a 
dozen on the eggs collected. The 
routes go only about 12 miles from 
the creamery, but a few sub-routes 
have been laid out and they deliver 
to the main routes. The farmers are 
paid from 2 to 4 cents a dozen above 
the regular market price for the eggs 
and this is paid right at the door. The 
creamery people find that it costs 1 
cent a dozen to crate and carton the 
eggs and the association makes 2 to 
8 cents for hauling and any other ex- 
penses connected with the marketing. 
The prices paid for the butter fat 
range from 28 to 35 cents at the farm 
door. The butter is sold f. o. b. Hick- 
ory at from 30 to 38 cents, and the 
eggs 15 to 40 cents a dozen. Some 
cream is shipped, but the most of it 
is made into butter. This association 
started with only $1,500 capital; in- 
vestment now $11,000. 

The Business a Side Line. 

One of the best things about this 
proposition in Catawba county is that 
it is a gide line. There are not more 
than half a dozen men in the county 
who make dairying their principal 
business. The majority of the patrons 
of the company only have three to six 





“en he collects them, At first it 


sows and a good many of them one 





and two. So, in reality, these people 
are just simply picking up that much 
extra money and putting forth only a 
small amount of extra effort.—Orange 
Judd Farmer. 


THE NEW BRIDGE, 


Business Opportunity—Or No Man 
Can Live to Himself. 











Editor Rural World: As organized 
selling and buying is rapidly taking 
the place of competition in all lines of 
trade, it is very sad to the man nowa- 
days who makes the mistake of going 
into a competitive trade. The day has 
come that a small competitive trade 
cannot exist among wide-awake peo- 
ple. To do a business nowadays on 
your own individual “hook” you must 
get on the outskirts where people are 
not up on up-to-date business meth- 
ods. 

The man of talent is organizing his 
talent with all other like talent and 
for the individual to “buck up” against 
the organized talent he must meet 
with defeat. 

The day has passed that one man 
can raise the wool, spin the wool and 
make into clothing. 

We are living in an age of special- 
ties—it has long been found out that 
it is impossible for a man to be good 
at everything. The thing now is, are 
you very good at any one thing? 

The good at “everything” man finds 
at the “show down” he is good for 
nothing in comparison with the man 
who has studied the one line in all 
its particulars. 








A HANDY INVENTION, 


The world is rapidly finding out 
that man cannot live to himself to 
advantage, but the farmer is the last 
to see it fully. 

To the farmer it looks to him as if 
he had a little world of his own, his 
farm; he has his food, right by him, 
he raises it. He could spin his wool 
or cotton or flax into clothing and 
could exist to himself. 

I wish to say right here that it is 
good for you farmer, good for hu- 
manity, that you see hardships under 
the conditions which you live, trading 
wheat for flour, butter and eggs for 
groceries, etc., etc. You are by your 
method hindering progress and the 
lesson that will teach better than any 
lesson is the lesson of experience. 

As the backwoods man who still 
spins his wool or you who trade eggs 
and butter for groceries to the gro- 
ceryman are living to yourself and you 
think you are independent and can 
live as well without people. O that the 
trust would force you to make your 
own flour, your own shoes, your own 
clothes, your own farming tools and 
live completely to yourself; if the les- 
son of experience ‘must teach you; and 
this lesson is applying itself on every 
farm more or less where co-operation 
is not practiced. 

The farmer living to himself has 
made him the most selfish of all 
classes, the public thinks of a farmer 
as a selfish man. The farmer lives 
with nature, and as a class tries to 
be honest with himself and with na- 
ture, but the farmer. living without 





the knowledge of what his occupation 








iy 


truly means, and no business conned. 
tion with the other classes, he as an 
individual wants all he produces tg 
be his, when he must learn that the 
specialist will and is outdoing him at 
every point. . 

The farmer must learn he cannot 
live to himself to get the most hap- 
piness out of life, he must organize ag 
a specialist and connect himself with 
all other specialists. 

I claim it is good for the hayseeg 
farmer next winter to go out in the 
cold snow and work and tug for his 
winter’s wood and his summer’s wood 
also—it is good for him and good for 
humanity should he learn that to liye 
to himself means unhappiness. I can’t 
pity the hay-seed chopping wood and 
his tug of war, when he could by 
Christian principles connect himself 
with the coal producer who is pro. 
ducing coal at less than a dollar a 
ton. Hayseed tactics will destroy the 
forest in its non-thinking effort to 
keep the body warm, and business spe- 
cialists will connect itself with the 
coal producer and leave the forest to 
beautify the national domain. 

The man who lives to himself must 
live the life of hardship and unhap- 
piness. 

The farmers being unorganized 
leaves a cog out of the great wheel of 
commerce and the business oppor- 
tunity is to bridge over this missing 
cog until the cog can be placed in the 
wheel, when everything will then run 
smoothly. 

The telephone and rural mail sery- 
ice and good roads are part of the 
material to place in the missing cog, 
but we will need tons and tons of that 
cement called co-operation before we 
get the cog of commerce welded to- 
gether. : 

The attention then,ofthe very best 
business ability is needed at the miss- 
ing cog. It will not take as many or 
as good business men to keep the old 
cogs repaired as it will take to place 
in the new cog, to get all the material, 
etc, ; 

Millions of dollars of produce must 
pass or be bridged over this missing 
cog this year and to keep it from be- 
ing dumped as it passes this missing 
cog into the hands of speculators, 
grafters, etc., will take a bridge of 
the best business ability. 

The Farmers’ Organizations are out 
with “gangs” trying to help at the 
missing cog and needs the _ best of 
brains and business ability to pass as 
much produce as possible over the 
bridge and at the same time hand ma- 
terial to place in the cog as soon as 
possible. 

Who is willing to give what aid you 
can at the missing cog? 

Right at the missing cog we find 
a mob of men ready to grab whatever 
they can from the jolty part of the 
wheel; there we find traders, commis- 
sion men, speculators and all kinds, 
and names of grafters who profit by 
the bridge they have built and control, 
(The profit system bridge.) 


Changes. 

One hundred years ago today, 
With wilderness here; 

With powder in his gun, the man 
Went out and got the deer. 

But now the thing is somewhat 

changed, 

And on another plan; 

With powder on her cheeks, the dear 
Goes out and gets the man, 


—Indianapolis Sun. 


Farmers, it was well and good to 
trade or barter when that was the 
best men knew, but we must rememi- 
ber or take notice “Changes.” 

Farmers, I believe you will agree 
with me that the organization bridge 
is the only means you have to cross 
the missing cog until organization cal 
muster force enough to place in the 
cog. 

Until the cog is placed in _ the 
wheel to do away with bridges of all 
sort, we will have to use the co-oper 
ative bridge which lays alongside of 
the profit-takers’ bridge. 

As the farmers have been accus- 
tomed to haul their produce to the 
profit-takers’ bridge we will have 0 
do something to attract their attet- 
tion, and when we handle their pro“ 
duce they will then see the great need 
of placing in the missing cog. 

We cannot expect to teach all farm: 
ers through Colman’s Rural World 
or wait for organizers to teach it to 
all farmers, These means will 
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the reading and thinking farmers, but 
the great happy-go-lucky farmers 
who do things because others do them 
gust have their attention drawn to 


the Organization bridge over the 
p in the wheel. 
Now, after the thinking farmers 


cross the bridge and report results, 
more and more will follow until you 
couldn’t hire a farmer very cheaply 
to cross the profit-taking bridge. 

The co-operative bridge is new and 
some are afraid it won’t hold up, but 
j am here to tell you I have tried it 
and have been greatly surprised with 
the strength and good results. 

This winter you will find it the best 
pridge to route your produce and also 
don't forget to have your coal routed 
over the co-operative bridge. 

All other classes are organized and 
the farmers now have the “new 
pridge.” You surely can see the Busi- 
ness Opportunity. 

The profit-taking bridge has pre- 
ferred stock, watered stock pay divi- 
dends, etc., and a. very good bridge 
for them. They have such a good 
pridge for themselves that they have 
no time to consider the problem of 
production or the problem of hunger 
or nakedness, etc. 

Brother farmer, a carload of fence 
crossed the co-operative bridge a little 
while back and $288 was saved the 
farmers; that is, the profit-taking 
pridge is charging $288 toll over their 
bridge on one carload of wire fence. 

Try the organization bridge; it will 
pay you. The millions paid into the 
profit-taker millionaire will be placed 
in your pocket. 

The co-operative bridge places food 
and clothing direct to consumer with 
only expense of wear and tear of the 
bridge. No holdups, no tolls! 

It will please you to use the co- 
operative bridge. 

If you would like to see a picture 
of the bridge write me, Virden, IIl., 
Box 299. A moving picture as nat- 
ural as life. How happy man becomes 
when he finds the true way to live. 

Virden, Ill. VIRGIL WIRT. 





MAKING THE MOST OF OATS. 

That from 40 to 50 bushels of oats 
hust be produced to make any money 
on this crop was the statement of F. 
H. Demaree of Chicago, in addressing 
the farmers in attendance at the Liv- 
ingston (Ill.) cownty short course. 
Oats take more water than any other 
crop in growing, so the soil should 
be in a condition to hold all the water 
possible. Livingston county has a soil 
that will hold the water, if there is a 
mulch on top to prevent evaporation, 
but this does not mean that the oats 
can be sown broadcast on the stalks 
and disked in. Two diskings before 
seeding, and then putting them in with 
a disk drill is the proper method. Ex- 
periments at several state experi- 
ment stations have proved that drilled 
oats are productive of largest yields. 
This year the seed oats are very poor, 
and every farmer should test and fan 
them. Almost all oats are badly af- 
fected with smut. Examination has 
shown that as much as 20 per cent of 
the stalks are affected, but this can be 
Teduced to 1 per cent at the cost of 1 
cent per acre, with the formaldehyde 
treatment. 

A pound or pint bottle of formalde- 
hyde mixed with 30 or 40 gallons of 
Water is about the right mixture. That 
amount wil] treat between 30 and 40 
bushels of oats. The formaldehyde 
will cost about 35 cents. After the 
seed has been fanned ready to sow, 
sprinkle the oats with the mixture and 
mix them until they are damp all 
through, but not mushy. Then cover 
them with a canvas or with sacks and 
leave for one or two hours, or if 
hecessary, over night. 





DIRECT FROM PRODUCER TO 
CONSUMER. 





Editor Rural World: The Illinois 
Btate Federation of Labor have 
Pledged to aid and secure co-operative 

WS sO produce can go direct to con- 
Sumer on the patronage plan without 
indrance, 

The Federation of Labor wishes 
farmers’ marketing societies dealing 
directly with city consumers’ clubs. 
President Walker of Illinois State 
Federation of Labor thinks we should 

ve a better class of legislators as 

Says 85 per cent of our present 
State and federal officials are lawyers 
x business men who have not at 
eart the best interests of the masses. 


Co-operators are strongly urged to 
stand by the cause of co-operation in 
local, state and national affairs in an 
address by M. R. Myers, editor of the 
American Co-operative Journal, which 
is the official organ of the farmers’ 
grain dealers’ association of several 
states. “Men owe this loyalty, because 
the enterprise they fathered’ are 
theirs; they are righteous, efficient 
and cheap,” said Mr. Myers. 

Farmers, if you have an elevator at 
your point you should read the Co- 
operative Journal. 

Mr. Myers says the socializing in- 
fluence of a local co-operative enter- 
prize is sufficient to justify its ex- 
istence. The making of companies 
truly co-operative with no man hav- 
ing more than one vote was looked on 
as a foundation principle at the Farm- 
ers’ Grain Dealers’ meeting at Otta- 
wa. 

Farmers, you must remember lead- 


has a proper social life and they ap- 
pear when the people begin co-opera- 
tive enterprises. 

Henry Wallace regards land as hav- 
ing: three values, i. e., “speculatiye, 
productive and social.” In his opinion 
the speculative value has practically 
gone out of corn belt land and here- 
after the vaiue of corn belt land will 
be determined mainly by its produc- 
tive and social values. Our present 


was regarded as one of the biggest 
drawbacks to correct community life. 

Not until we, producer and consumer, 
get together will the price be one the 
producer can afford to produce and 
the consumer afford to pay. 

It is to consumers’ interest that pro- 
ducer make good, and it is to both 
consumers’ and producers’ interest to 
eliminate the long line of middlemen. 

Farmers, after all is done and said 
—the right way to sell direct to con- 
sumers is to simply sell direct. 

There is a great success made over 
the country by farmers finishing their 
product such as wheat into flour, ship- 
stuff and bran; hogs into hams, etc., 
and loading a car and shipping direct 
to the city for the consumer to buy 
direct. As secretary Huston says, or- 
ganize, standardize and advertise. 

Virden, Ill. VIRGIL WIRT. 





GOVERNMENT WHITEWASH. 





Every poultry house should be thor- 
oughly whitewashed in May and Sep- 
tember of each year, the principal 
purpose being to disinfect the house 
and fill small cracks and crevices so 
that they can not harbor vermin. The 
following formula known as the “gov- 
ernment” whitewash is considered the 
very best for this purpose: Take one- 
half bushel of unslaked lime, slaked 
with warm water. Cover it during 
the process to keep the steam. Strain 
the liquid through a fine’ sieve’or 
strainer. Add a peck of salt previous- 
ly well dissolved in warm water, three 
pounds of ground rice boiled to a thin 
paste, and stir in boiling hot one-half 
pound of powdered Spanish whiting 
(plaster of Paris) and a pound of glue 
which has been previously dissolved 
over a slow fire. Then add five gal- 
lons of hot water to the mixture. Stir 
well and let it stand for a few days. 
Cover up from dirt. It should be put 
on hot. One pint of the mixture will 
cover a square yard if properly ap- 
plied. Small brushes are best. There 
fis nothing that compares with it for 
outside or inside work, and it retains 
its brilliancy for many years. Color- 
ing may be put into it and made of 
any shade. Spanish brown, yellow, or 
common clay. By adding two pints of 
carbolic acid, you will make a disin- 
fectant of it. 

Lice Killer Powder.—Every poultry 
raiser can easily make very cheap and 
at the same time effective lice powder. 
This powder should be worked into 
the feathers of the birds affected with 
vermin, the bulk of the application be- 
ing in the fluff around the vent and 
on the vental side of the body and in 
the fluff under the wings. A second 
application should follow at an inter- 
val of four days to kill such “nits” as 
may have hatched in the meantime. 
The formula is as follows: Mix three 
parts of gasoline with one part of crude 
carbolic acid, 90 to 95 per cent 
strength, use, if the latter can not be 
obtained, one part of cresol. Add grad- 
ually, while stirring, enough brown 
powder having a fairly strong plaster 
of Paris to make .a dry, pinkish car- 








ers are necessary to a community that 


system of tenancy and landlordism | 


Reference: 


FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier--Highgrade 
Cantine--Semi-Highgrade 


From our Illinois mines—Now used by many branches of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union in the different States. 


Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 
Union. For -prices, freight rates and any desired information, 
write to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 
SHIPMENTS ANYWHERE, 











St. Louis, Mo. — 
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Sieh grade ome or piano anywhere on earth as 
tion before making your selection Write 

for it today and please mention this paper. 





Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,00C people have saved from $100 to 
@1500n a high grade piano and apo $25 to $50 on 


an instrument, freight paid if you 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
may at any time within a year 
at our expense, and we 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
so that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be thejudge 
and we to find no fault with your d 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes 

maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third w 

grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 
Let.Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 


most beau { organ catalog ever published. It shows our Jatest styles and explains 
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it will take about four quarts of plast- 
er of Paris to one quart of the liquid. 

Liquid Lice Killer.—For a spray or 
paint to be applied to roosting boards, 
nest boxes, or walls and floors, the fol- 
lowing preparation is used: Three 
parts of kerosene and one part crude 
carbolic acid, 90 to 95 per cent 
strength. This is stirred up when used 
and may be applied with any of the 
hand spray pumps or with a brush. 
if 90 to 95 per cent crude carbolic 
acid can not be obtained cresol may 
be substituted for it in this paint. 

Douglas Mixture—The preparation 
known as the Douglas mixture has for 
years been considered one of the best 
preventives and cures of fowl cholera 
on acceunt of its tonic and astringent 
qualities. It is made as follows: Sul- 
phate of iron one-quarter pound, aro- 
matic sulphuric acid four ounces, wat- 
er one gallon. Place the sulphate of 
iron and the acid in a strong earthen- 
ware pot; pour on- the water and stir 
well with a stick. ‘Cover the mixture 
with a wooden cover and leave for a 
day. Then run it off into bottles and 
cork well and seal. Dose—A _ tea- 
spoonful to each half pint of drinking 
water, or in similar proportion in the 
water used for mixing the food every 
third or fourth day. The drinking 
vessel and others holding the mixture 
should not be metal. 





TO INCREASE THE NITROGEN. 





To increase or maintain the nitro- 
gen and organic matter of the soil is 
the greatest problem in American ag- 
riculture. In any hour one can spread 
enough limestone or phosphate on an 
acre to provide for large crops of 
wheat, corn, oats and clover for 10 or 
20 years, while to suply the nitrogen 
for the same length of time would re- 
quire from 20 to 40 tons of clover, or 
from 80 to 160 tons of farm manure, 
to be added to the same acre of land, 
even though one of the four crops 
harvested secures its nitrogen from 
the air. 

Certainly we are making no such 
additions to the soil in average [lli-) 
nois ure, and one may well 
ask, how then is it possible to grow 
the crops we now produce in this state? 
In the simplest language the answer 
to this question is, by “skinning” the 





bolic odor and arather less pronounc- 
ed gasoline odor. As a general rule. 


of our ancestors who brought agricul- 
tural ruin to millions of acres of once 
fertile farm land in the original 13 
states. 

For the live stock farmer-a five-field 
system is suggested—a four-year rota- 
tion of corn, oats and clover being 
grown on four fields for five years, 
while the fifth field is kept in alfalfa, 
the alfalfa field being then brought 
into rotation and one of the four fields 
being seeded to alfalfa for another 
five-year period, and so on. If the 
crop yields are 50 bushels of corn and 
oats, two tons of clover and three tons 


{of alfalfa, if the straw and half the 


cornstalks are used for bedding and 
all other produce for feed, and if 60 
per cent of the nitrogen in the manure 
igs used for the production of crops, 
then a permanent system is provided 
for the maintenance of nitrogen. 

For a farmer who sells grain and 
hay a 25-bushel wheat crop may well 
be substituted for the first corn crop, 
clover being seeded on the wheat to 
be plowed under the next year for corn. 
If the fall and spring growth of this 
clover aggregates one and one-half 
tons and if only the grain and clover 
seed and the alfalfa are sold, all clov- 
er, stalks and straw being returned to 
the land, this also provides a system 
for the permanent maintenance of 
nitrogen.—Cyril G. Hopkins. 





DISTANCES FOR TREES. 





Every set of ranch buildings should 
be protected by a shelterbelt or wind- 
break; but of whatever the protection 
consists, it should not be close to 
building paths or roads used in win- 
ter since the drifts of snow forming 
to the leeward of such protection will 
be a great nuisance during the sea- 
sons when there is heavy snow-fall. 

The windbreak should be placed at 
least 125 feet from roads or build- 
ings, and if shade is desired single 
trees should be grown where wanted, 
If a shady roadway is wanted, a sin- 
gle row of trees will answer the pur- 
pose and there is slight danger from 





drifts in this kind of a planting —C. 
C. Carpenter, Colorado Agricultural 
College. 








working the land for afl 
that’s in it—by following the example | 
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IS ALMOST FREE 
HERE are a thousand uses for this instrument in every home and on every 
farm or ranch. -You can see what your neighbors are doing who live 
miles away from you. It will bring the remotest part of your farm to your 
door. You can tell who is in a carriage long before they reach you. You can 
view and count stock on distant parts of your farm or ranch. 


This Beautiful Telescope is 45 inches long when opened full length; closed, 12 inches: Here- Needed in home, on 
tofore a similar instrument cf this kind cost $8 *o $10. Brass bound, brass safety cap on each Nes f i d 
end to keep out dust when not in use. Equipped with powerful a Perego ground ZA \— oan arm, on and, on 
and adjusted. Objects miles away are brought into direct view. atton, Kansas, SWF ZA CAN 
= “ pret “Can count cattle nearly 20 miles. Can see LEDS N sea, on ranch. A 
large ranch 17 miles east, and can tell colors - : Zea \) source of profit, en. 
and count windows in the house.” Here is a0 6 oe \ Sieh wie 
the greatest combined source of pleasure, 33 -” 9:0 men XK m tertainment, know- 
education and practical usefulness that we have . Pa 0:8 @ : ee 
ever seen. Every one is delighted with it and ts “ : : ledge and fun. 
would not take many times the cost of it. Gi AO, 
Pape # ; 00,20 ae! C2 eF2 The Excelsior Multi-focal Telescope 
LIMITED OF FER Peers >” err a pe has a multiplicity of uses—its pleasure 
Send us $1.00 to pay for a one year de® Oe a \ ) acne is never. dimmed—each day. discovers * 
extension on your - subscription to , Owe Sie some new delight. Distinguish faces blocks 
COLMAN’S -RURAL WORLD, and 35 pol 8 > O2pzvert M7 4 away. Read-signs invisible to the naked eye. Use 
cents extra-to help pay mailing and . Brees ‘oma St pce it in cases of emergency. 
packing charges on the com- mA FEOGA Take the Excelsior Multi-foeal Telescope with you on 
plete telescope outfit, which Eo.ele.. Io ) ES 5a pleasure and yaeation trips, and you can take in all the 
will be sent postpaid (to- ie * ‘Danes : : scenery at a glance—ships miles out; mountains, encircled 
tal’ amount to remit.’ 2) “a a Jy by. vapors;' bathers in the ‘surf; tourists climbing up the wind-. 
$1.35). Absolute ~-- fo. gh ere ANN 4 ing paths. 
guarantee of sat- . a0 eo re em iS Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in discovering mi-. 
isfaction or a SFA aire 235, crobes and germs in-plants and’ seeds, etc. 
money re- eae RH Ty 5 Oe The Excelsior Multi-focal Telescope is ‘mechanically correct—brass-bound, - 
funded. 2. é brass safety cap to exclude dust. Powerful lenses, -scientifically . grounded and 
: g yer < adjusted. Handy to carry—will.go-in pocket when. closed, but when opened is over 
812 feet long. Circumference, 5% inches.-Heretofore telescopes of this -size,- with: solar. 
eyepiece and multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or even more. We do not claim 2 Me 
our telescope. is as nice and expensive in every particular of construction .as'a $10 teleacotell Be 
should. be; that would be-uhreasonable; but it is a positive wonder for the price.*. Hach telescope. 
is provided with 2 interchangeable objective - lenses—one for ordinary rangé and hazy. atmosphere,. the} 
other for extra long range in clear atmosphere, increasing the power and utility of Telescope about 50 
er cent. 
, SAW AN ECLIPSE OF SUN 
L. S. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: “Your solar. eyepiece isa great thing, I witnessed the esclipse at the « 
Austrian Tyrol when the sun was almost 80 per cent concealed.” 
COULD. SEE<SUN SPOTS. j 
Rutland, Vt., Feb. 16, 1910.—Telescope arrived O. K.I have seen the spots on the sun for the first time in my life-——-Dan.C. Safford, 


Vad! Ls. e such a good Telescope was never offered in such a liberal manner. 
POSi TIW:ELY before... These Telescopes are made by one of the largest mani 
facturers of Europe; measure closed, 12 inches, and open over 3% feet in four sec- 
tions. They are brass bound, brass ibd cap on each end to exclude dust, etc.,; with 
powcrful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. - Guaranteed by the higker: Every 
sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these i in-- 
struments, and no farmer should be without one. Objects miles away are brought 
to view with astonishing clearness. 


—@- Use This Coupenme Puna — 
This offer may not appear again. This i is your one chance to i bargain. COUP AR ORDER ELA: 


These telescopes are imported from German manufacturers, They represent the best skill of the Se 
old world. Labor ‘there is much cheaper than here, hence thé low price at which these bare tel- Colman s Rural World, 
escopes are able to be sold. We know that a bigger yalue has never been offered to the Amer- - } ‘ 
sien aalie than this telescope, and a one year’s subscription to Colman’s Rural World for only $1.35, | 718 Lucas Ave, St stm Me be Ss 

We guarantee this telescope to be as represented in every way. It is marked for adjustment, so Gentlemen:—Enclosed herewith please — 4 
that any one can adjust it to the marks, and by a little practice can eae the lens for various .find $1.35 for which you may extend my” 'F 
distances. subscription one year to Colman’s Ruraliy 

Give the boy a telescope. Interest him in the study of the planéts. » Let vin experiment with the World, ‘and send me one of your telescopes ee 
lens and reflectors. Some genius some day. will harness the sun and with its warm rays, heat our ]'-3 erat tised.: Tel th b j re, 
dwellings” and-~generate. the steam that . runs our factories. .It may be your boy if he is given ee advervise elescope to be as rep 
a few ideas now to think about. It certainly is within the limit of possibilities. - . , sented in your advertisement, both as @ 

The first telescope was made in the 17th century. . See the wonderful strides that have’ ‘been ac- size and. quality, I give you my name al ay 
complished since that time. It is almost marvelous that an instrument of this kind can be secured ‘fall malltog ‘address below. 3 . oe 
on such an attractive offer ag this, but it is a fact. res 

Scores of owners of this telescope would not take $5 to "$10 for their instrument, if they could 
not get another one. - They give universal satisfaction. Every one is delighted. eiee Weise de Cad wey 

Be the first to own one of these telescopes in your. neighborhood. It will be a great source of -§--..-- . ) ; 
profit, entertainment, knowledge and fun. This is your one chance, Don’t miss it. Send your order. - Post Office : .  ° 
at once. Use the coupon in the corner. It will save you writing.a letter, PARP CAL ASE LP ee 100 eG a 

All orders will be promptly filled in order as they are received at our office. 


Colman’s Rural World, 718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo, i 
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